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SOME of the Continental musical journals 
seem a trifle mixed on the subject of Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie and his works. The Séc/e remarks, 
y Apropos to Dr. Mackenzie, it is not generally 
known that this distinguished medical man 
also possesses a very remarkable musical 
talent. There was recently performed at the 
Vienna subscription concerts an overture of 
his composition on Shakespeare’s comedy, 
‘Twelfth Night.” The Brussels Guide 
Musicale alludes to the composer’s latest 
work as the “Dram of Jubal.” Surely this 
is the unkindest cut of all. 


& bd 


AN Italian paper stated the other day that a 
violin virtuoso at Trieste, named Marcello 
Rossi, recently played Paganini’s “Per- 
petuum Mobile,” containing over six thousand 
notes, in four minutes. What a brilliant sug- 
gestion is herein contained for instrumental 
athletes! Let Joachim and Sarasate, or 
Rubinstein and von Biilow, enter for six 
days “go-as-you-please” playing contest at 
the Albert Hall, ‘and we will warrant that 
they would find it answer better than a score 
of your conventional recitals. Of course, the 
gate money and a purse of, say a thousand 
guineas, would be won by the artist who 
played the most number of notes in the allotted 
time. This idea is worth a positive fortune 
to any enterprising manager. He might even 
hope to rival the music halls in attraction. 
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THE Nevada Legislature is considerably in 
advance of the times. It is actually favourably 
considering a bill for making it a misdemeanour 
for anybody to wear a hat more than three 
inches high in any theatre within the boundaries 
of the State. It is much to be wished that 
our Government would: follow Nevada's lead 
in this matter, but we have so much considera- 
tion for the liberty of the subject, that we have 
none to spare for his sufferings when his view 
of the stage is entirely obstructed by birds, 
bows, and bugles. 

os 

ACCORDING to the Paris Ménestrei, a com- 
pany is being formed in St. Petersburg, 
preparatory to being shipped on board a 
floating theatre on the Volga. The theatre, 
which will be built on a steamer, will contain 
a hotel and restaurant for the artists. There 
will be an operatic as well as a dramatic 
troupe. The steamer will halt in preference 
at towns which possess no theatre of their own. 
If, as the Ménesirel wittily remarks, “cette 
nouvelle n’est qu’un canard, celui-ci du moins 
est dans son element.” 

Ce oa 


A CONTEMPORARY remarks :—“ Newspapers 
frequently attribute wonderful feats to royal 





personages, but the S¢.-Fames’s Gazette has 
eclipsed all previous efforts in the announce- 
ment that Princess Beatrice has ‘composed an 
anthem upon the Kyries.’” We can imagine 
that an enthusiastic musician might essay an 
anthem upon the Ten. Commandments, just 
as Christopher Tye set some part of the Acts 
of the Apostles to music; but to write an 
anthem on thg simple response usually digni- 
fied by its Greek equivalent, would require 
an amount of ingenuity which even a princess 
is not likely to possess. 
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THE St. Fames’s radical rival, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, is even ‘less fortunate in its musical 
critic. On the occasion of a recent fashionable 
marriage at the Brompton Oratory, where a 
choral service of unusual splendour was per- 
formed, the reporter remarked: “Silence is 
not, as a rule, the distinguishing feature of 
wedding ceremonies, but when Mr. Santley 
sang Rossini’s ‘O salutaris,’ there was not a 
sound to be heard throughout the building.” 
Surely the great baritone can have done 
nothing to deserve this vindictive attack? The 
same critic also observes that Mendelssohn’s 
“ Wedding March” was magnificently sung ! 


Cx 
WE mentioned last month the rumour that 


Sir Arthur Sullivan had objected to the intro- 


duction by Mr. Solomon of ‘‘ The Lost Chord” 
into a hornpipe. The following little poem has 
been inspired by this incident :-— 


Said Sullivan to Solomon, 
‘ST really can’t afford 

To let you turn to ridicule 
My most religious Chord.” 


Said Solomon to Sullivan, 
‘¢ Whose credit does it cost, 
To find it in a hornpipe, when 
You said that it was ‘Lost’?” 
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“Vat is your profession, my vrendt?” asked 
a jeweller of a prospective customer. ‘I am a 
musician,” was the reply. “A musician! Ah, 
my tear sir, dat vatch is just vat you vant in 
your bisnis. I don’t see how your haf got along 
widout it all dis time.” “I don’t see what good 
the old watch is to a musician.” “ You don’t? 
Vell, you just vait and see what perfect time dat 
vatch keeps. Perfect time, and all you’ve got 
to do in your bisnis is just ter look out for der 
tune.” 

Ce 


THE post of musical critic in Wiesbaden 
must be a far from enviable one. Herr Misch, 
who acts as critic to the Wiesbaden Zagd/ate, 
was recently forbidden by the police to enter 
the Wiesbaden opera-house, because he had 
openly expressed his disapproval of some points 
of the theatrical management. We are glad to 
see that Herr Misch brought an action against 
the direction, and that adecision has been given 
in his favour. The managers are threatened 
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with a heavy fi fine in case bl any repetition of 
their offence. 
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THE author of the popular ballad, “ Listen to 
the Mocking Bird,” is a Mr. Septimus Winner, 
who still owns a music-shop in Philadelphia. 
It was first published in 1855, under the “om de 
plume of “Allan Hawthorne,” and the profits 
from its sale have exceeded $100,000. It is 
horrible to contemplate such figures, and to 
reflect on the abject poverty in which some of 
the greatest masters of the art have spent their 
lives. 
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A NEw pianofore concerto by the composer 
Max Vogrich has already been the subject of 
two uncommonly caustic remarks from rival 
musicians. The composition was first sent to 
Eugen D’Albert, who carefully inspected it, and 
returned it with the significant comment : “ The 
ink and the paper are excellent.” 

But the pianist Rosenthal, who is almost as 
ready with his tongue as he is with his fingers, 
gave the “unkindest cut of all.” The concerto 
was ‘submitted to him for examination, and 
when a friend asked his opinion of it he threw 
up his hands and eyes, and ejaculated, 
“Golossal!” ‘“ What!” exclaimed the_aston- 
ished friend. ‘Colossal! simply colossal!” 
‘‘Why, what do you mean?” “Just think,” 
continued Rosenthal, with an air of reverent 
admiration, “a whole first movement without-a 
solitary theme init. No one else could have 
written such a thing.” 

bose 
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THE following admirable advice to conductors 
appears in an American contemporary :—“ Take 
lessons in swimming and carpet-beating ; con- 


fine your attention to you toilette, cuffs, collar, . 


gloves, and back hair; and always bear this in 
mind, your cuffs and shirt-front cannot be too 
much displayed. Tap vigorously on the desk, 
and give a prolonged ‘Hugh!’ in all soft 
passages. It draws the attention of the 
audience from the music to the conductor. At 
the conclusion of each piece, wipe your fore- 
head, whether it needs it or not. Scowl 
occasionally on the man with the double-bass, 
and directly the drummer comes in with his 
part wave your hand violently in his direction ; 
it keeps down their vanity. If you wear long 
hair, throw it back by a graceful swing of the 
head at the end of all difficult passages, for it 
will remind the audience that all the merit is 
yours.” 
bbb 


“Is my voice a baritone?” ‘Yes, a wheel- 
barrow tone.” He wished to join the choir, but 
his services were not required. 
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A GERMAN contemporary has recently pub- 
lished the following list of the “ prodigies” who 
made their first appearance in 1888, together 
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with theage wf each, the place in which the or 
she first appearcd, and the instrument played : 


l4opold Speilmiann,, 54. Yienna, . . Pianoforte. 
Raott! Koczalski, . § . St. Petersburg, . Pianoforte. 
Adela Duckham, ° 83 London, ; . Violin. 
Ernest Schelling, . 12. London, ; . Pianoforte. 
Maria Butaloff, . a8. London, ; . Pianoforte. 
Hermine Beber, . 32 . Vienna, , . Pianoforte 
Zampari, . . . 12. Naples, é . Pianoforie. 
Bachmann, ; . 13. Brussels, . . Violin. 
Henri Verbruges, . 13 Antwerp, . . Violin. 
& & & 


Ir this were a myth-making age, the modern 
infant Hercules would perhaps be depicted as 
strangling two musical critics in his cradle. 
One comfort is, if this sort of thing goes on, 
prodigies will no longer be prodigious, and then 
their only attraction will be gone. 

bh 

A FAMOUS tenor has injured his voice by 
having a toothpick lodged in his throat. He 
probably swallowed the toothpick to give his 
voice more //mobre. 

a a 

THE Russian censor may be imagined, at the 
present moment, as rubbing his hands with glee. 
We referred last month to his defeat in the 
matter of Rubinstein’s opera, “Le Marchand 
de Kalaschnikow,” a performance of which had 
been forbidden by the censor, and commanded 
by the Czar. Two performances only were 
given, however, and the work is once more laid 
upon the shelf, where it seems likely it will 
remain. 

& & 

A LADY was heard to inquire at a music- 
shop the other day*for a new piece called 
“The Feudish War.” Questioned concerning 
the composer, she could not tell his name ; all 
she knew was that it was “ The Feudish War,” 
and she had hitherto been unable to get it. The 
shopman (who must have been a heaven-born 
genius) was equal to the occasion. He tapped 
his forehead, set his hair upright with one 
tremendous sweep, and rattled off a line or two 
of something brilliant on an adjacent piano. 
The lady nearly danced for joy, “That's it,” 
she cried excitedly—and the shopman rolled it 
up, and asked her for two shillings. It was a 
fashionable “ ee deu joie.” 

& & & 

A DESCRIPTION once appeared in the AZusical 
World of a violin to be played by means of a 
pair of bellows, which had been constructed 
by a Mons. Isoard. A contemporary having 
recently ridiculed the notion, Mr. A. Rice has 
written to the editor of the journal in question, 
stating that he possesses an instrument almost, 
if not quite identical, with that described. 

& & } 

“THis is a temperance town, is it not?” 
asked the stranger. ‘Well, yes,” replied the 
native warily. “It is temperate in some 
things. We have no saloons, but we have a 
brass band, an amateur orchestra, and a boys’ 
drum corps.” The stranger fled. 

ed 

Two friends were present at the representa- 
tion of an opera in which great use had been 
made of the “leit motive.” About the middle 
of the evening one of them got upto go. “ What, 
you are going before the fourth act?” said his 
companion ; “they say that in the last scene 
the composer has developed in a most superb 
manner the dominant motive of the whole work.” 
“Then that is a motive the more for my speedy 
departure,” cried the other. And he ran. 

db 

THE Scotch have at last rebelled against 
thought!ess songs in favour of conviviality. At 
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least the North British Datly Matt thus rebukes 
Mr, Novara, who has lately been touring in Scot- 
land with the Marie Roze party :—* Mr. Novara 
did not show the best taste in his response to 
the applause by singing the rollicking drinking 
song, ‘In Cellar Cool.’ Its sentiment is out of 
date at a public concert, where temperance 
matters must have many friends and supporters.” 
According to this rigid critic, Mr. Santley must 
be much to blame for his constant singing of 
“ Simon the Cellarer.” 


& & & 


THAT OVERTURE.-——“ By the way, Frank,” said 
a friend of the eminent Chicago statesman, as 
the two met for a moment in a Washington 
cold tea restaurant, “you didn’t attend the con- 
cert last night. You missed a good thing. I 
think I never heard anything better rendered 
than that overture to ‘The Caliph of Bagdad.’” 
“Overtures to the Caliph of, Bagdad!” ex- 
claimed the eminent statesman thickly, bringing 
his fist heavily down on the counter. “ If the 
Caliph of Bagdad’s got any business with the 
United States, let him make the overtures him- 
self, 1 say.” 


Musical loife in 
loondon. 
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POPULAR CONCERTS. 


HE Popular Concerts have been special- 
ized since our last issue by two 
musical events: first, the advent of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edvard Grieg, and, 

second, the annual re-appearance of Dr. 
Joachim. The fresh unconventionality of our 
Norwegian guests has secured them such a 
decided popularity that they are in fact the 
lions of the musical world, which, between 
impulsiveness and gregariousness, sometimes 
assumes very impressive proportions. A hall, 
twice the size of St. James’s, might probably 
be filled by amateurs eager to hear Grieg 
play and his wife sing his compositions. 
The refreshing originality and dainty grace 
of the music justify enthusiasm too. It is 
full of nature, and curiously interesting, and 
Grieg’s accompaniments have an inimitable 
charm in themselves. He is a_ delightful 
if not a great artist, and it is unquestion- 
ably a relief to a very large proportion of 
his hearers to be able to understand, and to 
be honestly pleased with what they hear. 
Saturday, 23rd, and Monday, 25th February, 
and Saturday, 9th ult., were Grieg days, the 
works performed being chiefly his own, both 
vocal and instrumental; Grieg playing in 
conjunction with Sig. Piatti, Mme. Neruda, 
and Dr. Joachim. The latter made his welcome 
re-appearance on the 4th ult., and was greeted 
with that universal and prolonged cheering 
to which the great violinist is accustomed from 
us. The first work which he led was Beet- 
hoven’s second Rasoumowski Quartet. He 
also played a recitative and adagio by Spohr, 
with pianoforte accompaniment by Miss 
Zimmermann ; and led Haydn’s 41st Quartet. 
The vocalist on this occasion was Miss Liza 
Lehmann, whose singing and tasteful selection 
of songs are invariably acceptable. On the 
previous Saturday Miss Lehmann gave two 
remarkably graceful songs by herself.‘ and 
Arthur Somervell,—the first entitled “If 
thou wilt be the’ falling dew,” the ‘second, 
“When Fairyland, was. young.”.. She also 
sang a charming,.French. Bolero by Des- 
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sauer, ‘(Le retour. des promis.” \ Matlame 


‘\Pachmann was the pianiste\on Saturday, 2nd 


ult., and was heartily applauded for her excel- 
tent rendering of~Raff’s “Prelude and Fugue, 
Op. 72; Rubinstein’s lovely Barcarolle, No. 4; 
and Weber’s Rondo brilliant. She also played 
with Piatti, Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise 
brillante in C major, Op. 3. 

A crowded audience assembled on Monday, 
11th ult., to hear Madame Neruda and Dr. 
Joachim play together Bach’s Concerto in D 
minor, with a pianoforte accompaniment by 
Miss Fanny Cagle unrivalled perform- 
ance. 

On Saturday, 16th ult, Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Sonata was played by. Malle. Janotha ; Spohr’s 
“Duo Concertante” was given by Messrs. 
Joachim and Straus; and Fraulein Fillunger 
sang songs by Schubert and Brahms. The other 
works were Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor, 
Op. 18, and Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio in F 
major. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


On Saturday, February 23, after Handel’s 
lengthy overture to “Saul,” a performance 
was given of Professor Stanford’s new Sym- 
phony in F, which bears for motto, ‘ Thro’ 
Youth to Strife, Thro’ Death to Life.” The 
work is interesting, but complicated, and not 
to be understood at a first hearing. The rondo 
finale seemed to us too light and merry for the 
idea of “Life” after “Death.” Miss Fanny 
Davies played Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor in her usual admirable style. 
Fraulein Fillunger sang Beethoven's lovely “ Per 
Pieta” and Schubert’s “ Die Allmacht.” The 
latter is a glorious song, and was very finely 
rendered. Aselection from Grieg’s Orchestral 
Suite from ‘Peer Gynt” followed; and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Ruy Blas” Overture con- 
cluded an enjoyable concert. 

On the 2nd ult., Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony was the principal work performed. There 
was more vocalism than usual at this concert, 
for in addition to the choral and solo singing 
in the Symphony, Fraulein Fillunger, Mme. 
Belle Cole, Mr. Charles Chilley, and Mr. Wat- 
kin Mills each gave a song; the other pieces 
were Weber’s Overture to ‘‘ Der Freischiits ” 
and Berlioz’ “ Marche Funébre” from “Hamlet.” 

The next concert was a very,interesting one. 
Mr. Manns is continually adding to the répertoire 
of his renowned band; and on this occasion 
Dr. Bridge’s Overture, “ Morte. d’Arthur,” and 
Brahms’ fourth Symphony, were produced for 
the first time at the Crystal Palace. Dr. 
Bridge’s Arthurian music is worthy of the 
theme, and in thorough keeping with it; and 
Brahms’ Symphony is brighter and fresher in 
character than many of his compositions. 
Beethoven's solitary Violin Concerto received 
an exceptionally fine rendering, Lady Hallé 
being the solo violinist, and playing with even 
more than her customary power and sympa- 
thetic tenderness. Indeed, her wonderful grace 
and mastery of her instrument seem to increase 
year by year. 

At the concert on the 16th -ult., Gillet’s 
admirable violoncello playing. was a principal 
feature. His rendering of Raff’s Concerto in D 
showed his powerful and brilliant execution as 
well as his poetical feeling, The whole work is 
rich in beauty. A short “ Lament” of his own 
composition was pleasing, and a “ Fileuse,” by 
Popper, very showy, proved the player's expert- 
ness, but was in itself far more surprising than 
beautiful. The violoncello can do anything, 
we know, under a master’s fingers, but a display 
of rapidity is somewhat undignified upon the 
great instrument so well adapted for breadth and 
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tenderness. Mr. Lloyd sang two gipsy songs 
by Dvordk, both thoroughly original, and one 
of them exquisitely plaintive. The Overture 
(“Oberon”) was perfection: the breathing, 
sighing ‘music of the commencement, and the 
dainty grace which follows, cannot but en- 
chant the ear. The Pastoral Symphony was 
splendidly played; and the concert ended in 
the stirring crowd of Wagner’s Vorspiel, “ Die 
Meistersinger.” 


VARIOUS CONCERTS. 


The Symphony Concerts ended on the 27th 
February, when the Leeds choir made their 
first appearance in London, and were heard in 
Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis Night,” and 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 

The Philharmonic Society opened its season 
brilliantly, by aid of the Griegs, on the 14th 
ultimo. Royalty was present in the persons of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, who must 
certainly have been more annoyed at the 
unseemly applause at their entrance in the 
midst of the overture, than gratified at the 
unnecessary proof of their popularity. Besides 
the playing and conducting of Grieg and 
the singing of his wife, Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto was given, with Miss Geisler-Schubert 
at the pianoforte, Beethoven’s fourth Sym- 
phony, and Dr. Mackenzie’s masterly Scottish 
Rhapsody, were finely executed under Dr. 
Mackenzie’s direction, in the absence of Mr. 
Cowen. Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt” Suite gave far 
greater satisfaction than when previously per- 
formed at a Symphony Concert. The Suite 
consists of four little pieces which form the 
incidental music to a dramatic poem by Ibsen. 
There is a pastoral (“ Daybreak”), an andante 
religioso, descriptive of the death of the heir’s 
mother, a piquant mazurka (“ Anitra’s dance”), 
and a dance of imps, which was so impish and 
wildly rapid that the) audience was taken by 
storm, and an encore was inevitable. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave its 
twelfth concert on the 13th ult., and are to be 
congratulated on their decided advance in 
execution and tone. The new Violin Concerto 
by Dr. Mackenzie was a severe test of pro- 
ficiency, especially as the band is formed chiefly 
of amateurs. The composer conducted, and 
Miss Winifred Robinson was the soloist, and 
played some difficult passages with much spirit 
and skill. The concert consisted entirely of 
works by British composers ;-the overture was 
a Pastoral by Walter Macfarren, who was 
present. The new Symphony by the conductor, 
Mr. C, S. Macpherson, is noted elsewhere in 
these pages; and it will be sufficient to say that 
the andante, scherzo, and trio were the most 
interesting movements. The songs introduced 
were very successful, both in themselves and 
their rendering by Miss Kate Norman and Mr. 
Ernest Birch, who was also the composer of his 
two first songs—“ Among the wildwood bowers” 
(dedicated by permission to the Princess of 
Wales), and “ The water lily.” Miss Norman 
gave a poetic rendering of the beautiful song, 
from Goring Thomas’s “ Nadeshda,” “‘ As when 
the snow-drift;” also a plaintive song by 
Cowen, “Marie ;” and Miss Maude White’s 
setting of “ The sea hath its pearls,” Mr. Birch 
was very comically pathetic in the Vicar’s Song 
from “The Sorcerer.” Sir Arthur. Sullivan 
was represented by the Dance Music from 
“ Henry VIII. ;” and the interesting and well- 


attended concert ended with a. March (MS.) 
by Ethel M. Boyce. 

The Ballad Concerts came. to a close on 
Wednesday, 2oth .ult.; they have .been: so 
largely attended as sto prove their undiminished 
popularity, ' 





At the Albert Hall various concerts have 
been given; among them the production of 
Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Dream of Jubal,” by Novello’s 
choir ; Signor Mancinelli’s oratorio, “ Isaias,” 
under Mr. Barnby’s direction, by the Royal 
Choral Society, which also gave a performance 
of Gounod’s “Redemption ;” and Mr. Carter’s 
Welsh Concert, 

The Bach Society has given a concert at St. 
James’s Hall under the direction of Professor 
Stanford, in which the instrumental selections 
were played by Dr. Joachim as only he can 
play Bach. 

M. S.'W. 


Ecdvarad Grieg. 
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’ ] you have ever travelled to Bergen, that 





quaint old city surrounded by its seven 

mountains, or been to Lofthus on the 

Odde branch of the Hardanger fiord, you 
can well understand how. powerfully Grieg’s 
imaginative mind has been stimulated by the 
grand scenery of his native land. Bergen is 
the place of his birth, and if seen of a summer 
evening from the deck of a vessel making for 
the harbour, appears, as has been truly said, 
“the entrance to an enchanted land.” Lofthus 
is a sequestered and wildly romantic spot, where 
the composer spends the summer months. But 
when fifteen years of age Grieg, with his father, 
made a long journey through some of the finest 
parts of Norway, and he has never forgotten 
the “grand terraqueous spectacle,” 

If, on the one hand, his father first taught 
him to read the book of nature, on the other his 
mother, an accomplished musician, first. made 
known to him the works of the great composers. 
‘“‘T well remember,” said Grieg to me in the 
course of conversation, ‘Show she used to 
play Mozart and Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. And I also remember the perform- 
ance of operas at home; friends came and 
sang, and my mother accompanied on the 
pianoforte.” Fortunate indeed was the youth 
to live amid such sights and such sounds. The 
composer’s grandfather, Edvard Grieg, was 
English consul at Bergen, and his father, 
Alexander, held a similar post. “On my 
father’s side,” said Grieg, “I am of Scottish 
extraction : on my mother’s I am a Norwegian 
peasant.”. In reference to the Scottish blood 
running in his veins, he further related how, 
when coming last year from Bergen to London, 
via Aberdeen, to attend the Birmingham 
Festival, he found in an hotel in the northern 
city a list of visitors among whom were many 
of the name of Greig. Grieg’s visit to England 
last year was not actually his first : he came asa 
child with his parents in 1862. 

In Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, Grieg’s student days in Leipzig 
are mentioned, and the names of the professors 
under whom he pursued his studies. But one 
important name is omitted—that of E. F. 
Wenzel, a friend of Mendelssohn and of 
Schumann, and a frequent contributor to the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik .so long as it was 
under the direction of the latter. ‘‘ From him 
I learnt much,” said Grieg. And to this sympa- 
thetic guide he dedicated his first published 
work, Vier Sticke fiir Pianoforte. 

It has. sometimes been stated that Niels 
Gade was one of Grieg’s teachers, but the com- 
poser declares that such was: not the case. 
After leaving Leipzig he made the acquaintance 
of Gade at Copenhagen, and the latter received 
him kindly, and took interest in his composi- 
tions, He would, perhaps, from time to time 





make comments, such as a composer of estab- 
lished fame-would naturally make to a young 
and aspiring artist, but there were never any 
formal lessons, 

Speaking about the earlier pieces for piano, 
I asked Grieg how it was that the -second 
Humoreske in G sharp minor (Op. 6, ed. 
Peters) originally appeared in an earlier Copen- 
hagen edition in the key of A minor. I imagined 
that perhaps he would have something to say 
about key-colour. But he replied, “Oh! the 
publishers would not look at a piece in minor 
with five sharps, and so I had to put it into a 
simpler key. But it is in the right one in the 
Peters edition.” 

In reference to the suite, “Aus Holberg’s 
Zeit” (Op. 40), played by the composer at the 
Popular Concerts, and at his concert last month, 
it may be mentioned that it is published in two 
forms—for pianoforte and for strings. 1 learnt 
that it was originally written for the solo instru- 
ment, and performed at a festival in connection 
with the 2ooth anniversary of the birth of the 
famous Holbérg, the Molitre of the North. 

The question of programme-music is one 
likely to suggest itself with regard to Grieg. 
The foaming cataract, the silent mountain tarn, 
the snow-fields glittering in the rays of the 
rising and setting sun, mountain and fiord, each 
with a grandeur and beauty of its own, — 
all these have, at various times, undoubtedly 
been the poetic bases on which the composer 
has reared his delicate structures. Or—as one 
would infer from the titles of some of the piano- 
forte pieces—scenes of village life, and in some 
cases events specially connected with the com- 
poser (as, for example, the little “Macbeth” piece 
written after hearing Shakespeare's play at the 
theatre at Christiania), have been the sources of 
inspiration.. But though Grieg knows and feels 
all this—nay, does not hide his indebtedness to 
nature, he does not care to talk about it. “Music 
is music,” he says, and refers you to the dry 
titles of Chopin's romantic tone-pictures. Many 
of his pieces, it is true, have titles, but they are 
modest ones, merely ‘convenient names by which 
to distinguish one little gem from another. 

However, in the “ Peer Gynt” Suite for piano 
solo (Op. 46) they are more than usually definite, 
and I ventured to ask the composer why “ The 
Death of Aase” was followed by “The Dance 
of Anitra”; for the juxtaposition certainly seems 
a strange one. Grieg at once explained that 
the four numbers of which the suite is composed 
had been placed in an order which appeared to 
offer musical contrast. In Norway the public 
would be familiar with Ibsen’s dramatic poem, 
and hence the titles suggesting the dramaéis 
persone had been retained. The masic to “Peer 
Gynt” in orchestral form is often given at 
Christiania and Bergen, and that it is popular 
may be inferred from the fact that the composer 
has made pianoforte arrangements for four and 
for two hands. Grieg, by the way, informed me 
that there are other movements inthe manuscript 
score besides those in the above-named editions. 

A characteristic work, viz, the Quartet in G 
minor for strings (Op. 27), has, if I mistake not, 
only been performed once in London, by the 
Heckmann party. It has been given at Leipzig 
and at Rome. The composer spoke with 
enthusiasm of a performance, which he had 
heard in the latter city, by Italian artists. 

Grieg is simple in manner, and has the 
humility of true genius: He is evidently much 
pleased with the cordial reception given to his 
talented wife and to himself. 

As errors will creep into the best regulated 
dictionaries, I may state, on the authority of the 
composer, that June 15, 1843, as given by Sir 

Grove, Brown, and others, is the correct 





date of his birth. j.3. Se 
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ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS (Continued). 


N a former article we gave a description of 
some of the ancient musical instruments 
in the collection at the small museum | 
situated in the Rue aux Laines at Brussels, | 

and we purpose now describing what we think 
is really the most interesting portion of the 
collection. | 

As we have before said, the building con- 
taining these valuable instruments is totally 
inadequate to their great value, but we have | 
great hopes that ere long the authorities of 
Brussels may provide a more befitting place for 
their exhibition. In four small rooms, which | 


formerly have been evidently the bedrooms of | 
an ordinary dwelling-house of moderate dimen- | 
sions, is stowed away a large and curious collec- | 


tion of the musical instruments, both ancient 
and modern, used by the natives of India, 


Africa, China, Japan, Siam, and many other | 
Mahillon, the | 


countries. Monsieur Victor 
directeur of the museum, and we believe also 
the principal collector, has done his best in the 
arrangement of these curiosities, but the space 
is so limited that they are necessarily much 
crowded together, and it was only after several 
visits that we began to realize what a really 
splendid collection of rarities had been gathered 
together. 

On mounting the stairs we enter a small room, 
which probably was the dressing-room to the 
adjoining chamber. Here are some very inte- 
resting instruments for experimenting on the 
waves of sound, but they are of so complicated 





a nature as to be quite beyond the object of this 
short article. 

Leading from this small room is a chamber | 
set apart for native instruments of all kinds | 
from India and China, | 

We first notice a “Kin” or Chinese harp, | 


ahi | 











shaped like a boat; It is about three feet long | 
and two feet in height. The deck forms the | 
sounding board, and the mast of this vessel is 
bent in a quarter circle. It has twenty-one 
chords of catgut fixed to this arch, which are 
brought down and fastened to the same number 
of tuning pegs, which are placed horizontally on 
a bridge which extends fore and aft on the deck 
or sounding board. 

Close to this is shown what is considered the 
most.curious instrument in the Hindoo collec- 
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tion. It comes from Bengal, and is called the 
““NyAstaranga.” It is composed of a conical 





tube of brass, shaped very much like a small 
post-horn. It is not, however, intended to pro- 
duce sound by the application of the lips, like 
other instruments of the same form. At the 
small end there is a perforated disc, under which 
is placed part of the cocoon of a spider, cut up 
very fine; the disc is then applied to the outside 
of the throat. 

If the performer breathes strongly, or hums 
an air, it gives out a clear sound, and the notes 
of the performer are reproduced. Two tubes 
can also be used, one on each side of the throat. 
The sounds can also be produced by placing 
the horns against the cheeks or nostrils. We 
understand it is a most difficult instrument to 
play, and there are but very few skilled per- 
formers to be found in all India. The director 
states that he has vainly tried to produce sound 
from this instrument, although he had some 
cocoons of the particular kind of spider sent 
specially to him for the purpose of the ex- 
periment by the Rajah Sourindro Mohun 
Tagore. ‘3 

In the same room is to be seen a very ancient 
Indian instrument called ‘ Mahativina,”. in- 
vented, according to a Hindoo legend, by the 
god Narada, son of Brahma and Saraswati, 
Goddess of Music. Of all the Indian stringed 
instruments this is considered the best and also 
the most difficult to play. It is composed of a 





bamboo about two and a half feet long, over 
which the chords are stretched on wooden pegs; 
this is supported on two large gourds. The 
vina has seven strings, the first ‘of steel, the 
three following of brass, the three others of 
steel. The musician places: the left gourd ‘on 
the left shoulder, the right gourd ‘under the 
right arm, the left hand presses the notes (as in 





the guitar), the right hand makes the strings 
vibrate by means of a piece of steel wire called 
“ Neezrah,” which is placed on the extremity of 
the finger. 

Near to this also is to be seen the ‘ Sarinda,” 
a popular instrument in Bengal, somewhat of 
the nature of a violin, carved out of a solid 
block of wood. The cavity 
which increases the sound 
is only partially covered with 
skin. It has three strings. 
The tone is very soft and 
melodious, “and it is much 
used as an accompaniment 
to female voices. 

In the next room are the 
specimens from Siam, Java, 
and China. One is a most 
remarkable stringed instru- 
ment, in the shape of a 
crocodile, made of wood, 
and mostcuriously decorated. 
It is painted dark green, 
picked out with red, and 
studded here and there with 
small pieces of shining metal. 
It has only three strings, is played with the 
fingers like a zither, and, we believe, comes 
from Java. : 





Here also are 
several Taki- 
gotos, about six 
feet long and 
one broad. 
These are much 
in vogue’ by 
ladies of society 
in Japan ; speci- 
mens of these 
are also to be 
seen in the 
South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

In this room 
we ‘were also 
shown an ‘in- 
genious and 
amusing inven- 
tion from China. 
It ‘is a small 
gourd, weighing 
105 grains, 
which contains 

“seven whistles. 
This is attached — 
to the backs of 
carrier pigeons 
to prevent their 
being seized by 
hawks and other birds of prey; the motion of 

the pigeons through the air causes the whistles 
to sound, and thus frightens away their enemies. 

Hung on the wall is an ancient war-horn 
from Bengal, named “Rana Cringa,” formerly 
used only at great military ceremonies. It is of 
copper, and highly decorated. Its shape rather 
resembles the European instrument known as 

“A Serpent.” The rings which help to adorn 

it are ‘hollow,’ and filled with small bullets of 
lead, which-make a great noise when the horn 

is used or shaken. , 

On a table near is a “'Tayori” or “ Mayuri,” 





‘a sort of violin. It bears the name of the bird 


it represents, namely, a péacock. The body is 
carved out of a solid block of wood. It:has 
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four steel strings and fifteen of brass, and is 
used as an accompaniment to the voice. 

We now adjourn to. another room, which is 
mostly given up to the rude native instruments 
of Africa. Here we recognise. many specimens 
of old friends, or rather enemies, met with 
during our travels in that country ; for we truly 
hated those discordant sounds which ‘made 
night hideous, on /ée days, or on the eve of an 
attack. It gives us a headache even now, after 
all these years, when we remember the Zulu’s, 
Kaffir’s, or Hottentot’s idea of music. 

No doubt the African instruments are curious. 
The gourd harp, which is so common, both in 
the interior of South Africa and on the West 
Coast, may be mentioned as singular, although 
we cannot say the music is sweet. It consists 
of a large hollow gourd with nine strings, 
making a rough sort of harp. The performer 
places the gourd against the naked breast, and 
strums on the strings, alternately pressing and 
removing the gourd from the body. Most of 
the natives simply 4vm an air to this accompani- 
ment, which is why we ourselves preferred it to 
any other. 

A totally different instrument to this is the 
one next to it in the collection, which catches 
the eye at once. It is the.dreaded war-drum 
of the natives on. the West Coast. It is never 
sounded excepting before a great battle is to be 
fought, and it is consequently looked upon with 
great reverence. It is over six feet long, and 
shaped somewhat like a huge cigar. It is of 
wood, and only one end is covered with skin. 
We have never heard this instrument played 
upon, and our mind is‘much exercised to know 
how it is done. It is of so great a length, that 
it must, we should imagine, require two carriers 
while a third acts as drummer. 

Another drum close by is one sent to this 
museum from Sierra Leone: it is small and 
graceful-looking, being shaped: something like 
an hour-glass, and only about eighteen inches 
high. It is played with:a curiously formed 
drumstick. This instrument, though small, is 
vicious, for it produces a ‘most ‘monotonous, 
irritating sound. 

On the same shelf is another curious stringed 
instrument peculiar to Africa. .It is composed 
of strips of bamboo tied together, with a gourd 
attached, and has four strings. 

There was yet another instrument which we 
noticed with interest. This.was a wooden box 
about eighteen inches long, roughly ornamented 
by the application of,a hot iron. At one end of 
the box small strips of iron are fixed, which are 
so arranged that, when they are made to vibrate, 
each produces a different note. This is nearly 
the only African native: instrument that we 
thoroughly appreciate, for the sound is so faint 
that it is hardly heard. 

In this ‘room, also, is to be seen a native 
guitar, made, strange to say, not unlike those 
known in Europe, only where we use wood the 
Africans use a thick skin approaching leather 
in appearance. The least said about the music 
it produces the better; but it is decorated in 
the richest manner with cowrie shells. 

We were glad to leave this room, the memory 
of sleepless nights in Africa, and native songs 
with the same everlasting chorus of 


Matulamanzi Lhoona, Lhkoona, 
being too painfal. 


In the fourth and Jast room we come upon a 
miscellaneous collection of ancient and modern 


Mexican musical instruments, intermingled with |. 


some from India, Java, and China ; the two last 
countries were here mostly represented by a 
series closely approaching dulcimers. | 

The last instrument we examined was a 





Hindu “nose flageolet,” which, as its ‘name 


1 


implies, was not played by the mouth, but by 
the nose; and we had great pleasure in per- 
sonally- astounding: an admiring audience by 
playing “Annie Laurie” .on. this charming 
novelty by the use of our nostrils alone. We 
think we really can claim to be the first person 
who has executed this air in so. eccentric a 
fashion ; and we bade farewell to the.museum, 
highly pleased with it and with ourselves. 
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ubinetein’s 
Reading of ach. 


CHAPTER l. 


I_HAVE taken the Fugues one by one and dissected 
them)|down to their minutest parts. The advantage 
of this is great, and seems to have a strengthening 
moral effect on one’s whole system, for Bach was a 
thorough man all over; there is nothing sickly or 
stunted about him, a his works seem written for 
eternity. 


O wrote Robert Siapieriaian when a 
student, and later on in life, having 
passed through all kinds of experi- 
ence, he writes of Bach’s Woh/-temt- 

perirtes Clavier as the “ daily bread” of a young 
musician. 

Those who have studied the Mendelssohn 
literature need not be reminded of the en- 
thusiasm of “Felix” for old John Sebastian, 
nor the proficiency of “Fanny,” who at twelve 
years of age could play twenty of the Preludes 
and Fugues by heart; and although in our 
England, Burney, with true insular prejudice, 
thought well to write in disparagement—caused 
of course by a superficial knowledge—of the 
great German master, yet Burney’s book lies 
mouldy and dusty on the topmost shelf of most 
libraries; and English students can still re- 
member how another Englishman, a truer, 
nobler musician—one of the truest, Sterndale 
Bennett—worked to place before them a true 
conception of a master, whose works, as Schu- 
mann says, “seem written for eternity.” 

Sterndale Bennett’s labours, however, have 
borne fruits. English students are no longer 
ignorant of the treasures that are contained in 
the Wohl-temperirtes Clavier; most of them 
have studied some of the Fugues, whilst the 
happy young people in our splendid National 
Institutions, the Royal Academy and Royal 
College, have studied a great many ; therefore 
for me to point out the beauties of Bach is not 
necessary. I. will merely say that some few 
days ago Rubinstein, who was playing the F 
sharp major Prelude and Fugue of the Second 
Book, when he had_finished, turned to me with 
that enthusiasm so catching and charming in 
him, and as he threw back his thick hair, said 
quickly, “Do you know Bach? it is the only 
music I like now!” Also, some two years ago 
when I was a student in that charming German 
city, Goethe’s birthplace, and: the residence of 
Madame Schumann, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
I remember one hot summer's day Bilow im- 
| pressing us all with the fact that we should give 
five years of close stiidy to Bach, that he should 
be the, rock on which we built all our hopes, no 
less than all our edifices. 

Now one of the first difficulties presenting 
itself to English students—a difficulty very 
nearly insurmountable—is the method of play- 
ing Bach. No one. is agreed or certain what 
this is. The editions.of the Bach Gesellschaft, 
which are the most faithful of all, have neither 























indication of this nor mark of guidance for the 
student ; Bach having left none in writing, and 
the only editions ofthe WoA/-temperirtes Clavier 
having such indications are those of the Czerny 
and Tausig (etc. etc.) editions, both of which the 
two first musical authorities of the day, Rubin- 
stein and Biilow, regard with horror, openly ex- 
pressed. Therefore in this and some half-dozen 
papers following, I purpose giving Rubinstein’s 
method, with a comparison, when necessary, of 
Biilow’s, and a general idea on the texts'and 
differences of the various editions, and in 
doubtful cases the way in which either or both 
these masters play the ornaments. 

The name Wohl-temperirtes Clavier, given to 
the whole forty-eight Preludes and Fugues of 
‘Bach, was given by the master himself to the 
first half only, that is, to the first twenty-four 
written by him to meet the requirements of the 
Clavier in,1722, during what is termed his 
Ccethen period, that is, the six years from 1717 
till 1723, which he spent at the Court of Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Ceethen. . 

This first half was written on a journey 
to Karlsbad, undertaken with the Prince, who 
was a warm admirer of the musician, and was 
merely a work begun and ended in order to 
while away the evnui of the journey. The 
second half was completed later during the 
Leipzig period, and ‘some time before the year 
1746. 

Although, howeler; the first portion was 
written in a space of time almost incredible, 
reminding one of Handel’s similar feats, Bach 
bestowed the utmost care and ‘thought on the 
composition of these immortal Preludes and 
Fugues. He alleges himself that every bar, every 
note, received his most earnest attention, some 
portidns being modelled and remodelled till 
nothing of the original design was left. Nothing 
was neglected by him; and on closer study of 
these masterpieces how true one finds this 
allegation of the great Bach! Jn short, in few 
words, what the “Veda” is to the Hindoos, 
the “ Koran”, to the Arabs, the “Avesta” to 
the Persians, so is the great Wohi/-temperirtes 
Clavier to musicians. Perhaps it is safer for 
me to say this should be so; for, like all great 
masterpieces, it is apt to disappoint on first 
acquaintance. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds did not appreciate Ra- 
phael’s works when he first saw them in the 
Vatican. Lamb failed to appreciate “ Faust” 
on a first reading. With Lewes the result was 
the same, and as the latter says in one of 
his works, rather dogmatically perhaps :- 
“A masterpiece excites no sudden enttiu- 
siasm ! /¢ must be studied much and long before 
it is comprehended; we must grow up to it, for 
it will not descend to us. Its influence is less 
sudden, more lasting. Its emphasis grows with 
familiarity. We never become disenchanted ; 
we grow more and more awe-struck at its 
infinite wealth. We discover no trick, for there 
is none to discover. Homer, Shakespeare, Ra- 
phael, Beethoven, Mozart never storm the 
judgment.” 

To these let us add Bach; and whén some 
young student.turns away disappointéd from 
the great Wohl-temperirtes Clavier, \et him 
remember these words of Lewes with the italics 
which I have taken the liberty of introducing, 





taking Rubinstein’s assurance of the infinite 
beauty of these Preludes and Fugues, as also | 
Schumann’s when he described them as £. ternal, 
(To be continued.) 


Her Royal. Highness the Princess of Wales has 


given her spécial permission to Mr, Ernest Birch to 
dedicate his new book of songs to her. The volume 





will be profusely illustrated by a clever artist, and 
will be issued the first week in April. : 
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How oft, when thou, my musick, musick play’st, 
Upon that bless¢d wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness blushing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bless’d than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss, 
Sonnet 128, 


N these incredulous days, when doubt is 
thrown upon the meagre details which have 
come down to us concerning Shakespeare’s 

life and individuality; when the poaching 
affray in Shotover Park is declared to be a 
myth, and even the authenticity of the plays 
themselves is questioned, but one fact remains 
certain, namely, that Shakespeare—or ought I 
to say the author of Shakespeare’s plays ?—was 
a true musician, not only theoretically, but 
practically, and an enthusiastic lover of the art 
to boot. And this I hold to be easily proved 
by the very numerous allusions to music in his 
works, far more numerous, it may be .noted, 
than in any other Plays of the same or a later 
pericd. . 

These allusions may ‘be divided into three 
classes—first, those dealing directly with music 
as an art; secondly, those in which music is 
used in metaphor and simile; and thirdly, 
those in which musical terms are twisted into 
the puns and quibbles so dear to the heart of 
the divine William. Now all these passages 
are highly instructive, from the light they throw 
not only upon the musical opinions of the poet, 
but also upon the state of musical knowledge 
in England at the end of the sixteenth century. 
It has therefore occurred to me that it might 
be interesting to collect for quotation some of 
the most important allusions to music to be 
found in Shakespeare’s works, and divide them 
into the three classes already mentioned, with 
a few words of comment and explanation. 

In the first place, then, among the passages 
dealing directly with music, the most striking 
is undoubtedly that to be found in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” Act v. Scene 1, where 
Lorenzo and Jessica are awaiting Portia’s re- 
turn in the avenue outside her house. 

There are few better known passages in 
Shakespeare than the latter part of Lorenzo’s 
reply to Jessica’s remark, “I am never merry 
when | hear sweet music.” After describing 
the “sweet power of music” over a herd of 
“youthful and unhandled colts,” Lorenzo warms 
to his subject, and concludes with a burst of 
enthusiasm,— 

Therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 

floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature : 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted, 








It is amusing to.read the conflicting opinions 
of two famous commentators upon the diatribe 
uttered against the man “that hath no music 
in his soul,” where we may suppose that the 
poet himself is speaking in the person of 

| Lorenzo. Dr. Warburton says, “The thought 
| here is extremely fine : as if the being affected 
| with music was only the harmony between 
| the internal (music in himself) and external 
music (concord of sweet sounds) which were 
mutually affected like unison strings. This 
whole speech could not choose but please an 
English audience, whose great passion, then as 
now, was love of music.” 

Mr. Steevens, on the other hand, comments 
in quite another spirit. “This passage,” he 
says, “which is neither pregnant with physical 
or moral truth, nor poetically beautiful in an 
eminent degree, has constantly enjoyed the 
good fortune to be repeated by those whose 
inhospitable memories would have. refused to 
admit or retain any other sentiment or descrip- 
tion of the same author, however exalted or 
just. The truth is, that it furnishes the vacant 





fiddler with something to say in defence of his 
profession, and supplies the coxcomb in music 
with an invective against such as do not pre- 
tend to discover all the various powers of 
language in inarticulate sounds.” : 

It is not difficult to gather from this somewhat 
peevish bit of criticism that Mr. Steevens had 
“‘no music in himself,” and naturally objected 
to be thought a man “fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” 

The next most celebrated passage upon music 
is the Duke’s speech in the opening scene of 
“ Twelfth-Night :” 


If music be the food of love, play on ; 

Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again ;—it had a dying fall: 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 


From the expressive words, “ a dying fall,” we 
seem to glean some idea of the kind of air 
which was being performed, and even of the 
instrument on which it was played. The piece 
was evidently of a tender sentimental cast, 
what in these days would be called a romance, 
and the instrument of the kind which was 
played with a bow like the rebec, not plucked 
with the fingers like the lute. The melody was 
probably taken by the best player, to the ac- 
companiment of the others, At the end of the 
strain which the Duke encored, the solo player, 
no doubt, held out a long, high note, and then 
glided down to the key-note with that “dying 
fall” which so overcame his royal master. 

In Act ii. Scene 4, the same musical noble- 
man, who evidently had an old-fashioned taste, 
exclaims,— 


Give me some music ; now, good-morrow, friends: 
Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, . 
That old and antique song, we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much ; 

More than light airs, and recollected terms, 

Of these most brisk and giddy-pated times, 


On being told that the clown who sings it is 
not present, the Duke ‘orders him to be sent 
for, and the musicians to play the tune in the 
meantime. When the clown makes his ap- 
pearance, the Duke continues,— 


O, fellow, come, the song we had last night : 

Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain : 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their threads with 
bones, 

Do use to chaunt it ; it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 





Like the old age. 


The clown then sings the song, Come away, © 


come away, death,” but a dismal ditty, one 
would think, for the spinsters and “ free maids” 
to chaunt. 

In “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act iii. 
Scene 2, Proteus, advising Sir Thuria as to the 
best way to win Sylvia’s love, first tells him to 
write “ wailful sonnets,” and “frame feeling 
lines,” and then goes on to say,— 


For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews ; 
Whose golden touch could soften steels and stones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 

After your dire-lamenting elegies, 

Visit by night your lady’s chamber-window 

With some sweet concert : to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night’s dead silence 
Will well become such sweet complaining grievance. 


In this passage should be noticed the wonder- 
ful melodiousness of the line “Forsake un- 
sounded deeps to dance on sands,” which almost 
sings itself. A “dump” is but another and 
more prosaic name for an elegy. 

In “ Measure for Measure,” Act iv. Scene 1, 
Mariana is listening to a page singing “ Take, 
O, take those lips.away.” To her enters the 
Duke, whereupon Mariana excuses herself for 
indulging in music in her sorrow, as follows,— 


I cry you mercy, sir, and well could wish 
You had not found me here so musical : 
Let me excuse me, and believe me so, 
My mirth it much displeas’d, but pleas’d my woe. 
The Duke, ’ Tis good ; though music oft hath such 
a charm 
To make bad good, ‘and good provoke to harm, 


In confirmation of the last two lines, it may 
be pointed out that the most hardened characters 
are sometimes affected for good by fine sacred 
music; while, on the other hand, ordinarily harm- 
less, well-conducted persons may be stirred up 
to deeds of cruelty and violence by such airs as 
the Marseillaise and the Rakoczy March. 

To turn now to the passages where music is 
used in metaphor and simile, two fine examples 
occur in “Richard II.” In Act i. Scene 3, 
Norfolk, on receiving sentence of exile, utters 
the touching lines— 


My language I have learned these forty years, 
My native English, now I must forego: 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more, 
Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony, 


In Act v. Scene 5, Richard in his soliloquy 
in the dungeon, exclaims upon hearing music— 


Music do-I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time ; how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept'! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 
And here have I the daintiness of ear, . 
To check time broke in a disordered string ; 
But, for the concord of my state and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 
This music mads me; let it sound no more ; 
For, though it have holp madmen to their wits, 
In me, it seems, it will make wise men mad. 


This last is in allusion to the old belief that 
music had the power to cure madness, That 
it was also held to be of use for other medicinal 
purposes may be gathered from the lines in 
“ Pericles,” Act iii. Scene 2, where Thaisa, 
Pericles’ queen, who has been thrown into the 
sea in a chest, is brought to Cerimon’s house 
to be restored. Cerimon, among other ramegtes 
sends a servant for— 


The rough and woful music that we have, 

Cause it to sound, ’beseech you. 

The viol once more ; how thou stirr’st, thou block ! 
The music there.—I pray you give hee air. 
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Percy, commenting upon this passage, says, 
“The sound of musical instruments to awaken 
persons from their trance, was considered of no 
mean efficacy in former ages.” 

In “Hamlet,” Act iii. Scene 2, the players 
enter with recorders. Hamlet, taking one of 
the recorders, says to Guildenstern, who has 
been trying to influence him,— 


Will you play upon this pipe ? 

Guil, My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. 1 do beseeeh you. 

Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. "Tis as easy as lying : govern these ventages 
with your finger and thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most elegant music. 
Look you, these are the stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any utterance 
of harmony ; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you, how tinworthy a thing you 
make of me? You would play upon me; you would: 
seem to know my stops? You would pluck out the 
heart of my mystery ; you would sound me from my 
lowest note to the top of my compass: and there is 
much music, excellent voice, in this little organ ; yet 
cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do you think I 
am easier to be play’d on than a pipe? Call me what 
instrument you will, though you fret me, you cannot 
play upon me. 


Recorders were a kind of flute, now obsolete. 
The etymology of the word is obscure, but it 
was formerly used for the song of birds. The 
instrument was said to “desire the mean part, 
but manifold fingering and stops bringeth high 
notes from its clear tones.” In the catalogue of 
instruments belonging to Henry VIII. are 
recorders of box, oak, and ivory, two base 
recorders of walnut, and one great base 
recorder. Shakespeare alludes to the instru- 
ment again in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
where he says, “ He hath played on his prologue 
like a child on a recorder.” Recorders are 
also mentioned by Sir Philip Sydney and by 
Milton. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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S we have mentioned elsewhere, a 
performance of Lortzing’s little-known 
comic opera, “Hans Sachs; oder 
die Meistersinger,” is shortly to be 

given in the old opera-house at Baireuth. The 
text of this work was adapted from a dramatic 
poem of Deinhardstein’s, by the actor Reger, 
in 1840, some five years before the first per- 
formance of Wagner “ Meistersinger” at 
Leipzig. Between this libretto and that written 
by Wagner are to be found several curious 
points of resemblance, although, as may easily 
be imagined, these are far outnumbered by 
dissimilarities. Still, taking the former into 
account, the following translation of a short 
article on this subject, by Ludwig Hartmann, 
may not be without intérest for our readers :— 


“ Deinhardstein’s drama begins with a would- 
be profound monologue uttered by the hero. 
The young Meister—for the difference in the 
age of the cobbler-poet constitutes not the 
smallest contrast between this poem and 
Wagner's libretto — confesses his love for 
Kunigund, the daughter of the rich goldsmith, 
Meister Steffen. She, it appears, returns his 





love, but her purse-proud father objects to the 
match. Towards the end of this act we are 


introduced to a young and dandified councillor. 


named Eoban Runge, to whom Steffen has 
promised his daughter's hand, and who comes 
upon the scene just in time to surprise the 
lovers at a rendezvous. In the second act, 
Runge, happening to require the services of a 
cobbler, discovers that Hans Sachs pursues 
that humble trade. He endeavours to put 
fresh difficulties in his rival’s path, by com- 
municating his discovery to Steffen, and suc- 
ceeds so well that Kunigund is forced to take 
refuge in a lie, and finally promises to marry 
Runge if her lover should really prove to 
be a cobbler, in spite of her denial of the 
fact. 

“She then endeavours to persuade Sachs 
to renounce his calling, but as he obstinately 
refuses to comply with her request, a sudden 
breach takes place between the lovers, and 
Sachs goes into voluntary exile. While upon 
his travels he falls in with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. Without knowing whom he is serving, 
he acts as the Kaiser’s guide to his native city, 
where, meanwhile, Steffen has been elected 
Burgermeister, and is about to marry his 
daughter, against her will, to Runge. Sachs 
advances to his lady-love’s’ side to protect her 
against Runge, and refuses to retire when 
ordered to do so by the Burgermeister. The 
fourth act brings about the solution of the 
lovers’ difficulties by the Kaiser, who not only 
cancels the sentence of outlawry pronounced 
against Sachs by the Burgermeister, but also 
insists upon the immediate union of the cobbler- 
poet and the goldsmith’s daughter. 

“There is not, as will have been seen, much 
resemblance between the plot here sketched 
and Wagner's sfirétued musical comedy, but the 
similarity is much more striking between the 
latter and the adaptation of Deinhardstein’s 
poem by Reger and Lortzing. One of the lead- 
ing incidents in this work is the finding by 
Sachs’ apprentice Gérg (a prototype of David) 
of a birthday poem among his master’s papers. 
This he appropriates, and determines to present 
it to his sweetheart, Kordula, Kunigund’s cousin, 
as his own composition. Before he can carry 
out this piece of roguery, however, his secret is 
discovered by the young councillor, Eoban 
Hesse, who has come to Niirnberg partly to 
exhibit his talent as a Meistersinger, and partly 
to woo the goldsmith’s daughter. His first 
purpose he accomplishes with some success in 
the second act, when, according to the decision 
of the assembled Meistersingers, he gains the 
victory, with a string of conventional verses, 
over Hans Sachs, who understands how to win 
the favour of the populace, but fails to please 
the judges. 

‘* The successful poet does not find his courting 
so easy, for Kunigund refuses to be forced into 
marriage against her will. A last meeting 
between the lovers on the Festival ground, 
where Gorg has just read the stolen poem, leads 
to the discovery of their secret, and the banish- 
ment of Sachs. Eoban, having announced him- 
self as the author of the poem, is bidden to 
recite it, but, as in the case of Beckmesser, his 
memory fails him, and he mixes up the words 
in the most absurd confusion. The happy 
ending is again brought about by the interven- 
tion of the Kaiser. 

“The idea of representing the two suitors, 
Sachs and Eoban, as rivals not only in love, 
but also in song, and that of making the stolen 
poem lead up to the unmasking of the poetaster, 
are, of course, the principal points which 
Wagner's book has in common with Lortzing’s. 
Walter's Preislied, also, reminds one, in its 
most striking allegorical image, of the following 


lines which occur in a monologue of Hans 
Sachs’ in Deinhardstein’s drama :— 

Wie leer erscheint mir jetzt der Traum, 

Als einmal unterm Bliithenbaum 

Sich mir der Dichtkunst Muse zeigte, 

Den Lorbeer mir herunterneigte ; 

Dies schine Bild der Phantasie, 

Es wich ans meiner Seele nie. 


“The immeasurable difference which exists 
between the lifeless and conventional manner in 
which the incidents in Reger’s libretto are strung 
together, and the inimitable art with which 
Wagner has used his materials, is too obvious 
to call for any remark. The parallel remains, 
nevertheless, an interesting fact in the history of 
musical literature.” 





Prom “Oe Poef at fe 
WreakPast Gable.” 
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- DON’T like your chopped music anyway. 
That woman,—she had more sense in her 
little finger than forty medical societies,— 
Florence Nightingale, says that the music 

you Zour out is good for sick folks, and the music 

you found out isn’t. Not that exactly, but something 
like it. Ihave been to hear some music-pounding. It 
was a young woman with as many white muslin flounces 
round her as the planet Saturn has rings that did it. 

She gave the music-stool a twirl or two, and fluffed 

down on it like a whirl of soapsuds in a hand-basin. 

Then she pushed up her cuffs as if she was going to 

fight for the champion’s belt. Then she worked her 

wrists and hands, to limber ’em, I suppose, and 
spread out her fingers till they looked as though they 
would pretty much cover the keyboard; from the 
growling end to the little squeaky one. Then those 
two hands of hers made a jump at the keys as if they 
were a couple of tigers coming down on a flock of 
black ‘and white sheep, and the piano gave a great 
how! as if its tail had been trod on. Dead stop—so 
still you could hear your hair growing. Then another 
jump and another howl, as if the piano had two tails 

and you had trod on both of ’em at once, and then a 

grand clatter and scramble and string of jumps, up 

and down, backward and forward, one hand over the 
other like a stampede of rats, more than like any- 
thing I call music. I like. to hear a woman sing, and 

I like to hear a fiddle sing, but these noises they 

hammer out of their wood and ivory anvils—don’t 

talk to me. I know the difference between a bull- 
frog and a wood-thrush.” 





IT is probable that we shall have Herr Straus and 
his famous Viennese orchestra among us again during 
the approaching summer and autumim® the purpose 
being to make a tour of Great Britain. This ought 
to prove a very paying speculation, 

* * * 


Tue celebrated Heckmann Quartet have been 
gathering laurels in Italy during the past few weeks. 
Their tour finished with a performance at the 
Quirinal, on the invitation of the Queen, who, 
besides paying a handsome fee for their services, 
presented to Mr. Heckmann a pin, with her initials 
in diamonds. 
** * 

Mr. Vert has lately paid a visit to little Joseph 
Hofmann at Berlin. He reports that during his 
enforced withdrawal from public life, Joseph has 
occupied himself with composition as well as the 
increase of his répertoire. Of the new works some 
half-dozen are said to be important enough for a 
public hearing, and the boy proposes to include them 
in his programme when next he visits this country. 
That he will play again in public seems quite settled, 
the present hope being that he will return to the 
platform in September or October next, and do s0 





first in this country. 
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COMBINED COUNTERPOINTS IN THE 
8TH, 101H, AND 12TH. 

HE 16th Fugue of Bk. 2 will serve, in an 

admirable manner, to illustrate this ela- 

borate combination. The counter-sub- 


ject is so contrived as to be capable of 
inversion in the 8th, roth, or 12th. Before giving | 





QT grr S | 
ae ee ee Oe ae ee A | 
C1 9 7 Derg 4 <3 | 
diz i.io g9 87 6 § 


Row a. gives figures indicating intervals from | 
the unison to the octave. 
4, those intervals inverted in the 8th. 
Ce 4 ” 99 ” roth. | 
” ae 9 » 12th. 

In ordinary double counterpoint in the octave, 
the 1st, 3rd, 6th, and 8th are free intervals. 

Of these the 6th now loses its freedom, as it 
becomes a 7th when inverted in the 12th. 

Further, two consecutive thirds must be 
avoided, as in inversion in the roth they would 
produce octaves. 

Hence in the threefold combination only con- 
trary and oblique motign can be used. 

Bars § to 9 of the Fugue contain the subject 
of the counter-subject, and, as the distance be- 
tween them at times exceeds the octave, inver- 
sion in the 15th will be necessary. The result 
will be as fellows :— 


POS oS Sx FSO 
15 14 13 12 XI Io 


7 8 9 10 II 12 
98 7 61H 


The compound intervals 9, 10, 11, 12 become 
simple, and the simple intervals compound. 
Inversion in the 15th occurs in bars 13 to 17, 
which should be compared with bars 5 to 9. 
In Bar 6, for instance, we meet with a 6th and 
1oth—a simple and a compound interval— 


il ensiarnsti inatteges 
g2 
7 a 
ne” 
The corresponding bar (14) in the inversion has 
= 
———— 
e 
@ 


first a compound, then a simple interval. The 
lower part has been raised an octave, and the 
higher part lowered an octave. This produces 
the same effect as putting the higher part down 
a double octave, or vice versa. 

And, in like manner, for real inversion in the 
1oth, its compound form the 17th (a roth plus 
an octave) would be necessary. The same would 
happen here as in the inversion just noticed. 
Here is the table of figures :-— 

c.3.3.455§ ©. 7% 8d Joes 
7.36 18 34 13 47 81 20-9 48 “9 6 


We cannot give an example from the Fugue, for 
Bach only gives a peculiar form of double coun- 
terpoint in the 1oth, which will be explained 
further on. 

Nowhere does the distance between subject 
and counter-subject exceed the interval of a 
12th, so that inversion in the 19th (a 12th + an 
octave) is not required. 

The Fugue is tonal, and there is in conse- 
quence a slight alteration of notes, both in the 
answer and in the counter-subject when accom- 














| panying that answer. 
| second 6 of bar 5. 
| the answer with the counter-subject. 
_9 to 13 we have subject and counter-subject, 
| thus— 


The stitppct ends on 
It is followed, of course, by | 
In bars 














any analysis, we must first examine the samttied = a 
table of figures :— === 


The 6th at the beginning of bars 10 and 11 
attracts attention. In inversion in the 12th it 
| becomes a 7th. The lower note is, in each bar, 
prepared, but its resolution delayed—first by 


| another note of the chord of which it forms a 
_ part being struck, and afterwards by some pass- 
To get a clear idea of what is essen- | 


ing notes. 
| tial and what non-essential, the passage may be 
reduced to the following —_ form : — 


yes 





The change of notes in bars 12 fe 13 requires 
a word of explanation. The passing notes eli- 
minated, they appear thus— 








Here the upper note of the 6th is resolved, 
but the resolution has been delayed, the c 
appearing meanwhile as a consonant note: 
These last bars are not of importance in the 
Fugue as regards inversion, for Bach has either 
modified (see bars 31 and 32) or omitted them. 
Now with regard to the inversion in the octave, 
there is little to do but to name the places in 
which it occurs. We first find it in bars 13 to 
17, with the change resulting from the tonal 
answer: the bass has the themé, and the 
highest part the counter-subject. They begin 


thus— 
_ ees Ss 
o= a 
» 1 = me 








We have put a semiquaver rest in place of the 
semiquaver note in the text, the better to show 
the entry of the counter-subject. No further 
use is made of inversion in the 8th, but the com- 
poser avails himself of the opportunity given by 
two parts written in double counterpoint in the 
octave of adding 3rds (as at bars 45-49) above 
to one part— ; 


Pe 3 ee 
= BS 2 Stereo - 














etc. 





or thirds above to one part, and thirds below to 
the other (bars 59-61)— 


etc. 
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or still in another forth rhea 65-71) 








thus forming a kind of triple and quadruple coun- 


terpoint. 

Inversion in the roth. first occurs at bar 32. 
The counter-subject is here below the subject, 
as we found it at bar 9— 








Bar 32. 


but the intervals are difficult. 

Let us, in order the better to compare the two 
passages, transpose bar 32 a third lower. (The 
relation of the parts will not in any way be 
affected thereby.) 








a b 
Q. J h p—J wh a 
Saar Chea 


a is the original form; 4 can only be obtained 
by putting counter-subject of a@ above theme at 
some other counterpoint than that of the octave, 
and then reinverting it in the octave. 

Thus let us put it in the roth (or, if written 
out to end, in the 17th) cue thus— ’ 














Wy md 
XY t 1 
e/ La 


and then reinvert it in the ontawe; thus— 
| 


Gai ot 
—S = . 
and we obtain 4. 

At bar 36 we have again inversion in the roth. 
Here we have the subject in answer form, and 
hence we may compare the passage with bars 
5-9. Here, too, bars 36-38 might be transposed 
a third lower, and then we should have fhe 
theme as at bars 5-9— 


Bar s. Bar. 36 


























The third at end of bar-5 becoming an octave 
(or 15th, as in text), sufficiently announces coun- 
terpoint in the roth. 

Inversion in the r2th first occurs at bar 28. 
The interval of 7th at beginning of bar 29 in lieu 
of the 6th of bar 10 shows this. But this inver- 
sion is seen still better at bars 67 to 69, which is 
only in two parts. 












be ? 


(To be continued.) 
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ON March 6 a concert was given at the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute by Herr Heinrich Dittmar 
(violin) and. Mr. Frederick Dawson (piano). Herr 
Dittmar delighted the audience with Vieuxtemps’ 
Fantasie Caprice, and three short pieces by Hollander, 
David, and Wieniawski, respectively. Mr. Dawson 
played a couple of popular pianoforte solos, and 
joifed Herr Dittmar in duets by Gade and de Beriot. 
The vocalists of the evening were Madame Annersen 
(soprano) and Mr. Riley (baritone).. 
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N the face of what at first samen to. be in- 
surmountable difficulties, Messrs, Paterson & 

Son have succeeded in carrying through their 

six orchestral concerts without loss ; and en- 
couraged by a small balance on the right side, these 
plucky entrepreneurs have announced their intention 
of arranging another series next season. From an 
artistic standpoint the concerts have been wholly 
satisfying. With our old friend Mr. August Manns 
at the head of affairs, and a band excellent in every 
section, nothing was left undone to make the concerts 
worthy of the best traditions of the Edinburgh Music 
Hall. The soloists, too, included many distinguished 


artists ; among others being Miss M‘Intyre (whose 


lovely voice and finished style created something 
of a furore), Madame Nordica, and Miss Helen 
Hopekirk. 

* * * 

AmonG other good things provided for their 
patrons, Messrs. Paterson & Son deserve credit for 
having introduced into their programmes several 
works by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, Considerable 
interest was manifested in the production of that 
gifted young composer’s cantata, ‘‘ Bonny Kilmeny,” 
which was given at the fifth concert late. last month. 
The result was a complete success, and at the close 
MacCunn, who conducted the performance, was 
loudly cheered. The rendering it received at the, 
hands of Kirkhope’s choir and Manns’ orchestra was 
altogether admirable. The cantata is a very unpre- 
tentious little work, and here and there. it bears un- 
mistakeable traces of being the creation of a youthful 
mind, but judged as a whole it is an extremely pretty 
setting of the beautiful old ballad. The orchestra- 
tion is bright and piquant, and is throughout in 
perfect consonance with the spirit of pastoral sim- 
plicity which pervades the cantata. : 

eee 


THaT Madame Marie Roze is still.a power, at 
least in Edinburgh, was substantially evidenced by 
the large audience which assembled in the Music 
Hall, on a recent Saturday afternoon, to hear a 
concert by the ‘‘ Opera Company ” bearing her name. 
It is proverbial, among those who are likely to know, 
that vocalists are rarely heard in their best form at 
afternoon concerts ; and accepting this belief as being 
well founded, it may probably in some measure ex- 
plain the somewhat mediocre exhibition given by this 
combination. For a prima donna who is still court- 
ing public favour, the singing of Madame Roze was 
sadly disappointing. Her intonatiov, more especially 
in Weber’s ‘‘ Softly. Sighs,” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave 
Maria,”, was painfully at fault; and although her 
other songs, which were of a less arduous character, 
were much more enjoyable, it cannot be said that 
the appearance of Madame Roze on this occasion 
did anything to enhance the high artistic reputation 
she has so deservedly won. 

Mdlle. Tietjens (a niece of the late Madame 
Tietjens) has an excellent method; but at present 
her voice (which may yet improve) is unpleasantly 
hard and unsympathetic. She was most successful in 
Sullivan’s ‘* Dearest Heart,” a recall eliciting a very 
crude version of the Scottish song, ‘‘ Within a Mile.” 

The other vocalists were Mdlle. Carlotta Desvignes 


(contralto), Signor Ria (tenor), and Signor Novara 


(bass). The violin solos contributed by Signor Achille 
Simonetti were the outptanding features of an other- 
wise somewhat tedious programme. This clever 
violinist combines a beautiful, full, and pure tone 
with a power of execution that reminded one of 
Sarasate, an impression which was further strengthened 
by a brilliant rendering of one of the great virtuoso’s 
Spanish dances, Signor Bisaccia did excellent service 
as solo pianist and accompanist. 
* + * 

THE Orchestral Festival, which includes the ‘hte 
famed ‘‘ Reid” concert, took place on the gth, 12th, 
and 13th February. The scheme this year embraced 
one chamber and two orchestral concerts, the artists 





engaged being Sir Charles Hallé and his band, with 
Madame Neruda, Miss Annie Williams, and Mr. 
Brereton as soloists. The various examples of 
chamber music were_ played in faultless style, not the 
least remarkable feature in a superlatively fine con- 


| cert being the grand form exhibited by Sir Charles 


Hallé, to.whom the lion’s share of the work fell. 
In three Schubert impromptus (soli) and the heavy 
piano part in the Hummell Septette, Sir Charles 
fairly delighted the audience, his playing being 
marked by an exquisite finish and esprit that I have 
rarely heard equalled, never surpassed. The first 
orchestral concert. was not so well attended as the 
high-class quality of the performance merited, the 
explanation probably being the close proximity of the 
festival to Messrs. Patersons’ orchestral concerts, 
which may be supposed to have exhausted the funds 
of those who indulge themselves in what in Edin- 
burgh, with its wretched apology for a music hall, is 
undoubtedly a musical luxury. Such a thing here 
as an orchestral concert at popular prices is simply 
out of the question, and until we benighted Athenians 
manage to find public spirit (and money) enough to 
build a hall worthy of the city, a very largeynumber 
of music-lovers, who would willingly pay one shilling, 
but who cannot afford the two shillings or half-crown 
at present charged for the cheapest seats, are effectu- 
ally debarred from these concerts. 
* ee 

THE Reid Concert passed off with all its.customary 
distinction and success, The audience was thoroughly 
representative, and.included many of the leading lights 
in art, science, and literature. Professor Oakeley had 
as usual provided an excellent programme, the prin- 
cipal number being the Pastoral Symphony, which 
received an ideal rendering at the hands of Sir Charles 
Hallé and his orchestra. Madame Neruda had a 
most enthusiastic reception, her playing of three 
movements by Joachim Raff being characterized by 
all the marvellous technique and inimitable grace to 
which this incomparable artist has so long accus- 
tomed us. A beautiful setting of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Tears, 
Idle Tears,” by Professor Oakeley, was sung by Miss 
Annie Williams, and was cordially received. 

a 

DuRING the present session the Professor of Music 
(Sir Herbert Oakeley) in the Edinburgh University 
has delivered a series of open lectures to the students, 
with the laudable object of extending and widening 
the influence of musical culture in their midst. The 
lectures have been fairly well attended, and it is to be 
hoped that Professor Oakeley is so far satisfied with 
the result of his experiment, that the series may be 
regarded as an annual fixture. The fourth lecture 
was delivered on the 2ist ult., the subject being the 
‘‘ Madrigalian Period in.England.” The lecturer 
succeeded in thoroughly interesting his audience, and 
several.choral illustrations were. agreeably inter- 


spersed, 
P ok 


Mr. J. C. Dinpin, who has recently come into 
prominence as the author of a valuable work on the 
‘¢ Annals of the Edinburgh Stage,” delivered a highly 
enjoyable lecture on ‘*The Sea Songs of Great 
Britain, in the Literary Institute. From first to 
last the lecturer was in perfect touch with his audience, 
whose interest and attention he retained throughout. 
The lecture was vocally illustrated. 

* * * 

Tue ‘‘ Wonderful Boy-Pianist” is a safe card to 
play in Edinburgh. Last year, Josef Hofmann crowded 
the Music Hall on two consecutive Saturdays—a very 
rare occurrence ; and a week or two ago, when Otto 
Hegner gave his first recital here, standing-room was 
ata premium, The programme was, as all pianoforte 
recital programmes ought to be, short and interesting, 
and embraced examples of Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, and Liszt. No sooner had young 
Hegner stepped on the platform than his comely face 
and picturesque dress seemed to win him a host of 
friends, and before the recital closed he was being 
cas with unstinted and enthusiastic applause. 

nee 

HEGNER is undoubtedly a@ boy of prodigious ability, 
with much more of the matured’ virtuoso than the 
wonder-child about him. In his style he may be 


said to have attained to the very acme of delicacy 





and refinement, and in everything he attempts, the 
spirit of the. composer's work is caught and repro- 
duced with a fidelity that ‘can only be’ describéd as 
marvellous. A glance at the epitome of criticism in 
London and the provinces creates the impression that 
several of the writers have gone out of their way to 
eulogize Hegner at the expense of Hofmann. Hegner, 
who possesses the advantage of being twelve months 
older than his young rival, is unquestionably the 
greater artist, but against this I will venture the 
opinion that Hofmann is not only his equal, but in 
some respects his superior as a pianist. 
* * » 

 Listz’s well-known Rapsodie (No. 2) clearly demon- 

strated the limitation of Hegner’s powers, the heavy 
bravura work proving somewhat too severe a task 
for his young fingers. But it is easy to predict that 
with increased muscular strength these defects will 
speedily vanish, and Otto Hegner will then rank 
among the greatest pianoforte players of the century. 

e * * 

’ A CONCERT under the auspices of the Students’ 
Union—a name apparently syponymous with ‘‘ White 
Elephant” — took place on the 2nd ult. On this 
occasion Miss"M‘Intyre was the chief attraction ; a 
lady reader, an amateur orchestra, and a choir of 
students cémpleting the programme. The persist- 
ency with which a long-suffering public is pe-tered 
by those young gentlemen, whose various devices for 
scraping together funds for their ‘‘ Union” forms a 
sort of annual ‘‘ Cadger’s Carnival,” is beginning to 
work its own cure, the previous concert, at which 
Miss Fanny Moody was the bright particular star, 


‘resulting in the magnificent surplus of 6s. 6d. This 


last entertainment was chiefly remarkable .for an 
extraordinary attack on the Professor of Music, 
which formed by far the greater portion of a half- 
column notice in the leading morning newspaper. 
Since writing the above, I have read in the ‘‘ College 


Column” of an evening paper that the concert was a 
“horrid financial failure.” 


After this fiasco. these 
assiduous spongers will surely take a long rest. 
** « 

THE annual concert of the St. Andrew’s Amateur. 
Orchestral Society took place on the 2nd ult. The 
members must be congratulated on having made a 
very creditable appearance, a judiciously arranged 
programme being got through with a pleasing absence 
of the cacophonic idiosyncrasies which so often mar 
the efforts of amateur instrumentalists. Mr. Milligan 
contributed a flute solo in a way that had very little 
of the amateur about it, and Mr. Mackenzie's viola 
soli, though by no means irreproachable, were fairly 
successful, Mr. Lingard was conductor, 

* Ok O-* 

‘Fue Hope Park Musical Association is one of the 
youngest as it is one of the most flourishing and aspir- 
ing choral societies in town. This year they undertook 
the performance of two works - Cowen’s ‘Sleeping 
Beauty" and MacCuan’s “Lord Ullin’s Daughter ? 
—both of which were heard for the first time in 
Edinburgh. The concert took place on the 7th ult., 
before an audience that crowded the Literary Institute 
to excess.. From a variety of causes, the ‘‘ Sleeping 
Beauty” had a somewhat rough time of it. The 
orchestra, however, was the rock upon which the 
stictess of the rendering split, the feeble and at times 
wholly chaotic treatment of the instrumentation prov- 
ing a very serious handicap to the otherwise praise- 
worthy efforts of the choralists. The importance and 
desirableness of giving such works with orchestral 
accompaniment can hardly be overestimated ; but 
when, as on the present occasion, the instrumentalists 
come forward with a very hazy notion of what is 
before them, and the blemishes arising from insuffi- 
cient rehearsal are apparent on evéry. band,. it 
becomes an open question whether it would not be 
wiser to dispense with the band altogether. The 
soloists, with the exception of a singularly obtuse and 
artless tenor, were excellent, and the appearance of 


‘the association as a whole reflected the highest credit 


on its able conductor, M. J. A. Moonie. In ‘‘ Lord 
Ullin’s -Daughter” and the march chorus from 
‘«Tannhauser”” matters went much more smoothly, 
the latter in especial being given with inspiriting 
vigour and unanimity. 

H. B. 
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KISMET. 

VERARD carried his point, as, sooner or 
later, he usually contrived to do, and 
before long it was bruited about in the 
village that Mary Moses was going away 

to foreign parts to learn singing, and that when 
she came back she would be a lady, What the 
strange gentleman’s reasons might be for thus up- 
rooting her from all her old surroundings no one 
could guess, for, beyond the rectory, Everard did 
not think it necessary to discuss his convictions as to 
Mary’s birth and origin—convictions which a little 
careful inquiry very soon magnified into certainties. 
It was plain, however, to the dullest of observers that 
he had taken a powerful fancy for the girl, and much 
compassion was accordingly felt and expressed for poor 
Jem, which had the effect of rendering that youth a 
trifle more churlish and unsociable than heretofore, 
and this was certainly saying a great deal, For 
young Mills had never mingled freely with his 
fellows, and had never been known to speak to one 
of the many maidens who abounded at Eastclyffe, 
save to the dafk-eyed Mary Moses, but she had 
enslaved him with a glance. 

It had been taken for granted that they would 
marry some day, for they had kept company now for 
several months, though no definite arrangement 
existed between them. 

But now all was changed. Everard had made his 
appearance on the scene with an enchanter’s wand, 
that was to turn the little village foundling into a fine 
lady, and Mary assented to his plans for her foreign 
education with an alacrity that cut her uncouth suitor 
to the very heart, although with a rare magnanimity 
he forbore to dissuade her from going. 

The two persons apparently most unmoved in the 
matter were Mary herself and her former instructress, 
the rector’s sister. The first accepted all Everard’s 
offers and suggestions without question or objection, 
as though he had been an angel from heaven. 
Elizabeth Forrester for her part had no idea of 
changing her mode of behaviour because the little 
girl who had grown up under her eye was to be 
developed into an artist. She had always treated 
her fellow-creatures on the broad basis of a common 
humanity, and cared very little indeed for their 
surroundings as such. She would have been just as 
downright and direct of speech to the Queen, had Her 
Majesty ever visited Eastclyffe, as to the smallest 
urchin in her Sunday school who trembled in his little 
hob-nailed shoes when her severe eye was turned 
upon his nefarious practices during the Litany. 
Possibly Mary may have resented this insensibility on 
the part of her former patroness to the brilliant future 
now opening out before her, but, if so, she was too 
wise to give her feelings utterance. Of Everard she 
was at first more than half frightened. His manner, 
at once reverential and paternal, fairly mystified her, 
and she never really felt at ease with him except 
when she was pouring out her rich pure voice in the 
empty church, on which occasions he would sit 
listening to her with an odd moved expression in his 
eyes that she could never quite fathom. 

He had not been disappointed on a second hearing 
in the quality of her soprano, and was further con- 
vinced that heaven had dowered her with the artistic 
faculty as well as with a matchless vocal organ. 
That the two are by no means necessarily allied 
Everard was well aware, but in this case he was 
convinced that he had lighted upon a diamond of the 
very first water, And so in process of time Mary 
Moses, escorted by an elderly dame whose services 
had been engaged by Everard as duenna to his young 
protégé, took her departure from the village that 














had adopied her, and was presently spoken of only 
in the past tense. 

Perhaps among all who remembered and discussed 
her there, one only really held her dear, and he alone 
believed that she would come back at the end of her 
three years’ sojourn in Germany, unchanged in heart, 
—however altered in outward appearance and bearing. 

A bold belief doubtless for one in the lowly position 
of James Mills ‘to entertain, But churl as he was, or 
seemed to be, he loved, ‘‘ and who so loves, believes 
the impossible.” 

Nature plays queer pranks with us all sometimes, 
putting the heart of a preux chevalier into the body 
of a clown, and sometimes also wedding. the low 
instincts of the brute with the refined exterior of the 
polished aristocrat. No wonder then that Love, who 
is commonly reported blind, should make sad mis- 
takes sometimes as to its objects, and occasionally 
lavish on the clown that which was meant for the 
cavalier. Perhaps no one ever quite understood why, 
after Mary went away from Eastclyffe, Jem Mills 
should have applied himself so doggedly to the 
pursuit of that learning which he had been disposed 
to neglect whilst basking in the sunshine of her 
presence, 

When Everard returned to Eastclyffe after renewed 
wanderings over the face of the earth in search of the 
phantom happiness, he was surprised to find the 
awkward youth of three years before developed into 
a fine-looking well-proportioned young man, with an 
address that had long ceased to be boorish, if it was 
not to be described as highly polished. He would 
have been still more surprised to know that he him- 
self had heen largely instrumental in bringing about 
this transformation. ; 

Jem was now a rising hand in the great Eastclyffe 
paper-mill, and looked forward eagerly to the time 
when he should be trusted with the charge of a new 
one now in process of building some distance inland. 

‘*That young fellow is just the man to make his 
fortune, you know, and marry his master’s daughter, 
if his master has a daughter.” 

Everard made this speech on his return from a visit 
to the said paper-mill in company with his old college 
friend the rector of Eastclyffe. It was the rector’s 
sister, however, who answered with her old abrupt- 
ness. 

‘* His master has no daughter as it happens, and, 
besides, Jem will never marry anybody but Mary 
Moses.” 

‘* He flies at high game,” observed Everard rather 
drily, arching his eyebrows as he spoke. 2 

‘*Higher than his master’s daughter?” suggested 
Miss Forrester. 

‘*I perceive that neither you nor Dick recognises 
the aristocracy of talent—of genius I should say.” 

‘*T recognise the aristocracy of a good heart ; and 
to tell you the truth—judged by that standard—Jem 
Mills takes higher rank than Mary Moses.” 

‘*Why should you say so?” demanded George 
Everard rather discontentedly. ‘*She has always 
kept up with her friends here, hasn’t she? ever since 
she left the place ?”’ 

‘*Oh yes, after a fashion, but I shall always be 
sorry, I think, that you took her away.” ¢ 

‘*Oh, I know. You would have had her marry 
the young cub, and turn into a household drudge 





with half a dozen babies and thirty shillings a week 
to keep ’em on. I have saved her from all that, and | 
so you are sorry.” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Forrester thoughtfully, ‘* because 
you have given her.the thirst for d/ood. No, don't | 
interrupt me, Mr. Everard, I can’t forget that she 
sang at that concert at Leipsic the very day she heard 
of the death of her adopted mother, and Miss Dun- | 
stable was amazed at her want of feeling.” 

‘*Miss Dunstable is a narrow-minded old maid,” 
replied Everard with a frown. ‘It needs an artist | 
to understand an artist, and Mary is an artist to her. 
finger-tips.” 

** Perhaps so, but I, who am not an artist, give | 
you fair warning that that girl will not settle down in 
London as a concert-singer and music-teacher, She 
will want a larger sphere.” © 

‘Well, let her have it,”—and Everard shrugged , 
his shoulders as though he were tired of the subject. 

‘* With all my heart, but don’t flatter yourself she | 
will be the better for it. She will wear half a dozen | 


hearts—her own included—to fiddle-strings. Women 
can’t be artists without sacrificing their happiness.” 

** Perhaps her ideas of happiness may not be the 
same as yours,” said Everard. 

‘*T take it,” she answered bluntly, ‘‘ that most true 
women have at bottom much the same ideas of happi- 
ness, and when all’s said and done there is not much 
else in the world worth living for than the love of 
home and family. To be sure, it is not given to 
every one.” 

He did not answer immediately. Perhaps he had 
a vision at that moment of the loneliness of her life: 
perhaps also he experienced something like remorse 
at the thought that whether blamably or not he was 
himself largely answerable for the fact that she was 
still Elizabeth Forrester, a solitary woman past her 
prime, but not yet past that sharp. longing that turns 
into a chronic heartache later on for love and duty to 
one man instead of to mankind in the abstract. If 
he had never heard the sound of that little girl’s 
voice, he told himself, and so been forcibly confronted 
with his past love, he might even now have married 
Elizabeth Forrester. Yet he was sure, or very 
nearly so, that he would never want to marry any 
one else. 

The day dawned at last on which the world was to 
hear his little protégée and decide her fate as an artist. 
It was more than two years since he had seen her, 
and with praiseworthy self-control he refrained from 
calling on her in the London lodging he had taken for 
her and her elderly duenna until after her trying 
ordeal should be over. 

She was to sing at the house of a certain great lady, 
well known to have brought out more than one star in 
the musical horizon, and half London, using that phrase 
in its exclusive social sense, had been invited to hear 
her. 

The rector and his sister had been presented with 
tickets, and their familiar faces were the first that 
greeted the new singer, when she came forward with 
brightening eyes and burning cheeks to meet this 
unknown and coolly critical audience. She looked at 
them with a charming modest smile, that enlisted the 
popular feeling in her favour, and then as modestly 
looked down on the ground before her, clasped her 
small slender hands firmly together, and began .to 
sing. And ever as she sang, her black eyes took new 
lights in their unfathomable depths, and her dark 
cheek burned with an intense excitement, that almost 
transformed her personality. 

Yes, Miss Forrester was right. This girl had ‘‘ the 
thirst for blood,’’ the blood of human applause which 
whoso tastes longs for again and again, until the 
longing grows into the imperative overmastering 
passion. . Long before her first song was at the end, 
George Everard perceived that he had let loose upon 
the world at large a power to whose extent he could 


set no limits. She was not beautiful perhaps, but © 


she had that strange power of entering into personal 
relationship with those who came within her sphere, 
that in the world of art and letters makes the success- 
ful artist or author, but in the world of affections 
makes a woman into a queen, at whose feet strong 
men have been known to grovel in the dust and. part 
with all their manhood. 

‘Are you sorry still that I took her away from 
Eastclyfie?” he whispered to Miss Forrester amid 
the thundering applause that followed that first song, 
and proved beyond all doubt that the new singer was 
a success, 

‘* Are you?” she answered, with one of those grave 
searching looks that had always made him feel un- 
easily, as if Elizabeth Forrester personated his con- 
science, : 

He paused perceptibly before he said dryly, ‘‘ Ask 


| mea year hence and I will answer you.” But she 
never asked him again. In that brief pause he 


had answered her. She knew the fates had decreed 
he was to suffer through the daughter more hopelessly, 
more pitilessly, than ever he had suffered through the 
mother in the far away days of his pliable youth. 
And all personal soreness was swallowed up in her 
great yearning compassion over this fruitless and 
unprofitable sorrow to the man whose image she had 
borne in her faithful heart for well-nigh half a life- 


| time.” There are bitter tragedies in life both acted 


and lived, but the bitterest are ever those of which no 
human ear or eye takes cognizance, 
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GOOD-BYE. 


Long before the year was out, George Everard had 
cause to be sorry for what he had done. In giving to 
the world an artist, he had given himself an exquisite 
source of torment which poisoned the very springs of 
his life, yet with which none the less that life seemed 
inextricably bound up. 

For he knew now how it was with him, and how it 
would be so long as\she remained-within his reach ; 
and he knew also as the days went on that he was but 
one of many victims whom she harnessed to her 
triumphal car, chaining him and them to her service, 
and shining with the same cold brightness on them 
all. And as it had been first with himself, so it was 
successively with each of them. The sound of her 
voice enthralled them: she had need to use no other 
charm than that. 

Strangely enough, the one and only man who was 
proof against it, and whom yet she did not leave 
unproved, was the man whom in the olden days it 
had indeed pleased, but never very deeply stirred. It 
did not stir him now. The first time James Mills 
heard her after her début in town, he pronounced 
decisively when challenged by herself for his opinion 
that he had liked her singing better before she had 
been taught. And I am. by no means sure—so un- 
accountable and capricious are the feelings of a 
woman like this— that the indifference of her old 
suitor to her art did not far outweigh for the moment 
at least the intoxicating delights of her first popular 
success. 

But if he were indifferent to her singing, shé knew 
that he cared more than ever for herself, though he 
kept silence still, alike as to the ‘past and future ; and 
on the rare occasions when they met, she treated him 
with a strange gentleness that perplexed her other 
lovers, who knew. not which to believe in—her sim- 
plicity or her coquetry —so strangely were both 
blended apparently in her unique personality. Everard 
was especially mystified, and often sought to draw 
from her some faint indication of her real feelings 
about her former swain. But she baffled him as she 
baffled all others. 

He only knew for certain that she held himself cap- 
tive. He was living for her and for her only, and he 
looked back with a kind of incredulous amazement to 
the time when he had been heart-whole (perhaps I 
should rather say heart-empty), and had gone in and 
out, eaten, drunk and made merry, brooded, and sighed 
and sorrowed without the one absorbing thought of 
this strange woman going with him always and every- 
where. Had that been life at all, he asked himself 
wonderingly, that had been. spent apart from her ? 

For three years he dragged on this fettered exist- 

ence, compelled to drink to the very last this bitter 
cup of his own filling, compelled to gnaw his very 
heart out with fierce unreasoning jealousy, because 
she was precisely what he himself had chosen to make 
her—public property. 
- For three successive seasons he bore to be congratu- 
lated on his success in haying made an artist—that 
success which had now become his curse; and for 
three years Elizabeth Forrester’s keen eyes averted 
themselves from his, lest they should read his secret 
too truly and perhaps betray her own. 

Then he could bear it no longer, and his trembling 
tongue found utterance. His broken tale of love and 
devotion was received by Mary with an astonished 
concern that almost maddened him. She could not, 
he told her fiercely, have been blind all this time to 
her own handiwgrk. 

“You, too,” she said gravely, looking at him with 
her strange unfathomable eyes. ‘‘Am I never to 
keep a friend, Mr. Everard?” 

‘IT would be your best friend, Mary, if you would 
let me.” 

She shook her head, and smiled enigmatically. 

‘* Not if you would be my lover.” 

“ This life that you are leading is too hard for you. 
You cannot go on with it.” 

‘* What should make me give it up?” she answered, 
always with the same ambiguous smile. 

‘“‘ The devotion of a lifetime lavished on you! ” he 
exclaimed fervently. 

Again she shook her head, 

‘* When I leave all this,” she said, with a glance at 


her grand piano piled with her various operatic scores, 
‘it will be to give devotion, not to receive it.” 

“Then I am too late,” he cried passionately. 
“‘ You have accepted another suitor.” 

*¢*T did not say so, Mr. Everard, but at least I 
cannot look on you in that light. If we are to 
remain friends—and who should be my-friend if you 
are not ?—you must not speak to me of this again.” 

He took a restless turn or two about the room, and 
then came and stood opposite to her with a very 
fierce light in his eyes. 

“‘ You are ambitious,” he said in a white heat of 
indignation at her manifest indifference, ‘‘ but ambi- 
tion leaves the heart empty.” . 

‘* Ambitious of what?” she asked him with a little 
low mocking laugh. ‘‘ A coronet or a cottage?” 

‘*Pshaw! You know well enough what I mean. 
That young marquis may dangle after you day after 
day, and listen to your bewildering voice as long as 
you please to bewilder him; but, Mary, do you 
think he will ever ask you to be his wife?” - 

‘*T hope not,” she answered very quietly. 

‘*Then in the name of God what do you expect or 
want ?” 

‘I expect nothing,” she replied, with a slight 
emphasis on the verb that abashed him. ‘‘ As for 
what I want, I ask nothing better than to go on 
living this life for which you had me trained ” (here he 
winced visibly), ‘* until I am tired of it.” 

. § And that will be—when?” 

‘© When it tires me. When I see that I have lost 
my power—when I can no longer sway my audience 
and move it to tears or laughter as I will, then. it will 
be time for me to go, and go I will.” 

‘You will come,” he said unsteadily, holding out 
both hands to her imploringly as he spoke, ‘‘ to me. 
Mary, I will wait for you to eternity if need be.” 

‘*T will never go to any one who cared for me 


of all.” 

-‘He could get no other answer from her than 
that, though he spent hours trying to combat. her 
resolution. 

When at last, weary as Sisyphus, heart-sick’ as 
Prometheus, thirsty as Tantalus, he staggered out 
of her presence, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he left her as cold as he had found her, that 
her pulses beat no whit quicker, that her eyes did 
not swerve by so much as a hair’s-breadth before 
his fierce hungry gaze. When he turned away from 
her door, he vowed that he would look upon her 
cruel maddening face no more. Nevertheless two 
hours later found him seated in his customary place 
at the Opera, waiting as usual with dazed eyes and 
fast-beating heart for the curtain to draw up—for the 
last time, as he told himself helplessly—and for the 
last time it was to be. - 

How exquisitely she sang that night, and how 
marvellously she looked and played her part! They 
said of her afterwards that she had reached her 
meridian ; and certain it was that she held the rapt 
attention of the whole house, and the applause that 
followed her last great solo was perhaps the most 
overwhelming and continuous she had yet known. 
A shower of bouquets fell on the stage, and after 
the curtain had dropped she was recalled for a fresh 
ovation. 

Some one—it was never known who—threw a 
solitary bouquet of priceless exotics from one of the 
furthér boxes, It fell just within the stage, and she 
came forward with a smile to pick it up. 

The next moment there was a wild scream that 
rang in Everard’s ears for weeks and months after- 
wards, and a figure sheeted in flame rushed wildly 
across the stage, past the curtain itself, alight in 
another second, and into the side scenes, where her 
fearful shrieks were presently caught up and echoed 
by the panic-stricken attendants. In the theatre 
itself the wildest confusion prevailed. A general 
rush was made for the doors, and Everard narrowly 
escaped being trampled to death in the narrow 
passages. He never knew how he found his way at 
last to the place where they had brought her. It 
was enough that he was there, and they made way 
for him to pass in with looks of silent pity. He 
stood beside her sofa where they had laid all that 





was left of her, and he shuddered and sickened at 


because of.my singing. To you, Mr. Everard, who- 
care for really nothing else, I would go the very last | 





the awful sight that met his eyes. Was this poor 
wretch, charred and mangled: beyond all recognition, 
almost out of all human semblance, was this his 
peerless mistress at whose feet he had all but 
grovelled helplessly a few short hours before ? 

When he looked down upon her now, he knew 
that all earthly passion was struck dead in him for 
evermore, Upon him also had the fire passed and 
burnt away like dross the insensate longing that had 
paralysed his better self so long. Nothing left in his 
heart for her now but a great and unutterable pity 
that almost slew him as he stood and gazed. 

‘*She wants something, and we cannot understand 
her,” whispered the kindly physician. ‘‘ You are her 
guardian, I understand. Perhaps you could find out 
what she wishes.” 

He trembled almost like an aspen leaf as he 
knelt down beside the couch. 

‘*Mary, I am here—George Everard. You know 
me.” 

A pause, in which he could hear his heart beating 
in- his: throat, and felt that he must suffocate if it 
went on, 

“* She knows you,” said the doctor, after a long 
earnest scrutiny of those yearning eyes, ‘‘ but she has 
something on her mind.” 

The lips moved feebly, and he bent down eagerly 
to hear, if haply it were possible, the words they 
sought to frame. 

‘*Send,” they breathed rather than spoke. 

‘*Send,” repeated the doctor. ‘‘She wants to see 

her friends.” 
* «Miss Forrester?” suggested Everard in momen- 
tary perplexity, but her eyes looked at him still in 
dumb entreaty. Slowly an answering light dawned 
in his own; he bent over and whispered a name in 
her ear that none heard but herself; and in the 
silent answer she looked hith back, his cup of bitter- 
ness was filled to the very brim. 

‘* You understand what she wants?” whispered the 
doctor, following him as he groped his way almost like 
a blind man in the ony of his mortal anguish-to 
the door. ' 

ey any EP long can she live?” 

‘* A few hours, perhaps—not longer. There is no 
time to be lost in doing what she wishes.” 

‘I will, lose none. Keep her alive till noon, 
doctor,” and his lips trembled for a moment, and 
his veins swelled up in his forehead like cords, 
‘* Must she suffer to the very end?” 

It was with a look of infinite compassion that the 
doctor answered gently, — 

‘* For her the worst is over.” 

The gorgeous June sun was mounting in the cloud- 
less sky as Everard took his journey and tried to 
nerve himself for the heavy task that lay before him. 
He remembered with a pang that its declining rays 
had first illumined for him that face on which it was 
now nothing but anguish to léok. - He could see the 
pink glow still that rested upon sea and sky that 
evening half a dozen years before when he had first 
heard the sound of her entrancing voice. And now 
the golden light of the morning was flooding the 
world before him, flashing upon the dwellings of rich 
and poor alike, upon the children at play, and the 
toilers going forth to work. While the train rushed 
swiftly on, past the populous suburbs, past wooded 
heights and dewy meadows and waving fields, through 
gloomy tunnels and dreary cuttings and flowering hop 
gardens, and on into the lonely Sussex marshes where 
once the sea held empire, 

It stopped at last at the wayside station for which 
Everard was bound, and in another hour he was 
standing outside the square stone building where 
James Mills lived and worked—where till now he 
had lived and hoped and dreamt those sweet dreams 
from which sooner or later we must all at last have 
such bitter awakening. 

In this young man’s life the moment had come 
when for him also the sun must be darkened, and the 
whole face of day be changed for evermore. 

It was done somehow,—this dreadful task of 
Everard’s,—he never quite knew how. 

The words were spoken, the message delivered, 
and together the two men set forth to see the woman 
each loved best on earth draw her last breath, 





* Nothing,” it has been written, ‘‘ but the Infinite 
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Pity is sufficient for the infinite pathos of human life.” 
Who can doubt this who has ever witnessed a great 
and voiceless anguish? God alone knew what these 
two felt that day, each wrapped in that impenetrable 
silence of the soul which none but He can break. 
He alone who sends the bitter medicine knows how 
it will work ip the soul it is meant to purify. 


They laid her to rest in the little churchyard at 
Eastclyfie, near the great mound under which slept 
the thirty cast up by the waves a score of years 
before. But whether ‘‘ through water. or fire,” what 
matters it if but at last the soul be ‘‘led out into-a 
wealthy place” ? 

Not very long afterwards a beautiful cross was 





erected to her memory by the man on whom she had 
bestowed her dying smile. Perhaps he alone of all 
those whom she had influenced had really loved the 
woman apart from the artist, and recognised the ideal 
Mary who had struggled so piteously at the last to 
express the only true emotion, however feeble, her 
heart had ever experienced, It was but just that in 
the end she had eyes and ears for none other than 
him. And so with him alone her memory remained 
an abiding one, Even to Everard she became as the 
years passed on a dim vision, haloed, indeed, in the 
far distance by the remembrance of his great sorrow, 
hut a vision still, shadowy and intangible. But with 
her first lover it was far otherwise. Not the sound of 
her voice but the smile of her dying eyes is enshrined 
in his dumb and faithful heart, and the words in- 
scribed upon her tomb are the keynote of his secret 


aspiration, by 





Until the day dawn, and the shadows flee away. 
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N the summer of 1833 Richard Wagner paid a 
visit to his brother Albert, who at that time 
was actor and likewise stage manager at the 
theatre of Wiirzburg. The composer’s purse 

at that time was light—as indeed it often was in his 
after-life—and he was glad to accept the post of 
chorus-master offered to him by his. brother. The 
salary was but small—ten florins per month—but 
there was not much work to do, Now Wagner 
always liked to be busy at something or other, and 
so he set to work at a three-act opera, entitled 
‘* Die Feen” (The Fairies), based on the ‘theatrical | 
fable” of Gozzi, the well-known and much-admired 
Venetian playwright. 

It is the tale of a fairy who renounces immortality 
for a mortal lover. Excerpts were tried at Wurzburg 
in 1834, and Wagner hoped, but in vain, to get it 
performed at Leipzig. It remained unheard until 
last year, when it was produced at Munich. 

It was written at a period when the composer was 
strongly under the influence of Beethoven and Weber. 
As he could not have had better models, any traces 
of those influences will by no means be a matter for 
regret, 

As the overture and a duet from this work have 
lately been performed—the first at one of Mr. 
Henschel’s Symphony Concerts, the other at one of 
his Vocal Kecitals—a few remarks about the opera 
may not prove uninteresting to our readers. It is 
at all times difficult to describe music, and especially 
orchestral music in the form of a vocal score. We do 
not, however, intend to make any detailed analysis, 
but merely to note down in an informal way one or 
two matters connected either with the structure or the 
character of the music. 

The overture—for in those days Wagner followed 
his predecessors—is clear in form, while the principal 
theme and some of the passages are decidedly 
Weberish; there are phrases here and there which 
were afterwards turned to account by Wagner in his 
* ‘Tannhiiuser’ and ‘* Lohengrin.” 

The first act opens with a chorus of fairies, a light 
and melodious number, ending with a well-determined 
cadence. In a chorus of ghosts and fairies a little 
later on, there are some bold strokes, but the part- 








writing is not particularly strong. In a long 


recitative, Gernot, huntsman of King Arindal, relates 














how his master met the fairy Ada. . Mutual love .is 
declared, but, somewhat as Lohengrin Elsa, so_ the 
fairy commanded that her lover should not ask who 
she might be—at any rate not for eight years. In an 
aria by Arindal (tenor, of course) we see how the 
composer already evolved an accompaniment from a 
special motive. Here the orchestra develops a theme 
which has special reference to the fairy Ada. A bold 
modulation from the key of C flat to that of C major 
may also be noted. Inasimple Romance of Gernot’s 
there is a phrase which vividly recalls Adolar’s 
Romance in ‘‘ Euryanthe.” There is a long quartet 
for male voices, —the king, Gernot, and two 
courtiers,—in which there is a strong attempt at 
characterization, but the music is Weberish in the 
extreme. The courtiers endeavour to persuade the 
king to forget the fairy, and to attend to the affairs 
of his kingdom. But after they have left him, Ada, 
who for a time had disappeared, returns, and the 
two sing of the power of love in simple and melodi- 
ous strains, There is plenty of tonic and dominant, 
there are voulades, and the close is worthy of any 
ordinary Italian composer. In the finale a great 
deal of the music is studiously simple : if not strikingly 
original, some of it would doubtless prove effective 
in performance. 

At the opening .of the second act we have a 
vigorous chorus of the warriors and people of King 
Arindal. They sing of the dangers menacing the 
kingdom, and pray to Heaven for deliverance from 
their foes. Besides vigour this number, presents a 
good contrast between the opening and the middle 
section. In form and general character there is, 
however, nothing new. Lora, the king’s sister, 
recalls the prophecy that the kingdom will flourish 
again when her brother returns. She sings a plaintive 
aria inspired by the composer of ‘‘ Freyschutz.” A 
messenger announces the speedy return of Arindal, 
and we may here note a charming phrase assigned to 
Lora which points, distinctly to a later period of 
Wagner, It is on p. 155, and contrasts favourably 
with the very commonplace writing on the previous 
page. The duet between Gernot and his lady-love 
Drolla is lively and amusing, but no one would take 
it for Wagner. This was the number sung by Mr. 
and Mrs, Henschel. Ada has a long and important 
scena., She is about to be transformed into a stone, 
not into a snake as in the Gozzi play. The dramatic 
instinct of the composer displays itself in the’ purely 
recitative portion. The use of themes also deserves 
notice. One melodious phrase, recalling in a marked 
manner a passage in the bridal duet in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
is given out by the orchestra: it occurs already in 
the overture.’ Of the finale of the second act Wagner 
himself wrote that it ‘‘ promised to be effective.” It 
contains the scene in which Ada casts her children 
into a gulf of fire, With a good performance much 
of it would undoubtedly prove effective, but it is of 
a kind for which the composer cared little in after 
years. The f/f chords of dominant minor gth, to 
which the curtain falls, are impressive. In the last 
act Ada is restored to life, and love has triumphed 
over all trials, The opera ends with a chorus 
remarkable for the simplicity of its harmonies. 

There are in this opera, as we have mentioned, 
signs of dramatic power, and foreshadowings of a 
riper period. ‘‘Die Feen” would, perhaps, if per- 
formed in England, jonly prove a nine days’ wonder. 
If we remember rightly, the production of the work 
at Munich was only attended with very moderate 
success, But whatever its faults and shortconlings, 
it is interesting. Wagner once attempted the sym- 
phonic form, but sogn gave it up, feeling that he 
could do little better than imitate his predecessors, 
However, although he scarcely did more in. this his 
first opera, he persevered, and became an original 
genius, although, in the opinion of some, a misguided 
one, 
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ON Madame Patti’s birthday some interesting 
drainatic and musical entertainments were performed 
by the servants at Craig-y-nos Castle, who also 
presented their mistress with two fine bronzes, re- 
presenting “Dis ress” and “Help.” Among the 
numerous gifts received by the Diva was a clever 
water-colour drawing of Craig-y-nos by the well- 
known flautist, Signor Paggi. 
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SUBJECT: 
A NATIONAL OPERA-HOUSE FOR ENGLAND, 


R. MORTON. As the proposer of this sub- 
ject, I suppose it is for me to open the 
discussion, In the first place, I believe 
we are all agreed on one point, namely, 

the crying necessity for a permanent English Opera. 
We hold it to be, musically speaking, our greatest 
national shame, that while most Continental towns of 
any consideration have their subsidized municipal 
theatres, London, one of the largest and richest cities 
in the world, which boasts of being able to provide 
its inhabitants with the best of everythifg, musical 
talent included, should be obliged to rely for its Opera 
upon the private enterprise of individuals. Now it is 
obvious that with our resources we ought to have the 
finest permanent Opera in Europe. The establish 
ment should not, of course, be expected to be self- 
supporting. It should be kept up by a liberal grant, 
part of which might be paid by the State, and part by 
the municipality. 

' Boyne. I doubt if the State would ever grant any- 
thing towards such an object. Unfortunately, the 
great majority of taxpayers in this country are not 
musical, and consequently they would kick at the 
appropriation of any of their money for what they 
would consider such an unhallowed cause as Opera. 
It is curious that painting has always been dealt with 
in such a very different, spirit. The public money. is 
spent, though truly not ‘with a very lavish hand, in 
the purchase of pictures for the nation. Only a few 
years ago £80,000 was paid for two or three great 
pictures, I wonder how long it will be before’ the 
same sum is voted for any musical cause whatever. 

Mrs. Morton. Our only hope would be in a music- 
loving Chancellor of the Exchéquer. There are so 
many things that might be taxed with the very 
greatest advantage. For example, a. small yearly tax 
on all grand pianos would be no. hardship. A grand 
piano is a luxury, not a necessity, except to profes- 
sionals, Then all amateur instrumentalists might be 
made to pay.a penny for each hour of practice. That 
would probably be a real boon to their next door 
neighbours. I am sure the Exchequer would be so 
enormously enriched by this means that no one could 
grudge a handsome vote jn favour of a National 
Opera. 

Trevor. 1 thought one of the most sensible chapters 
in Colonel Mapleson’s Memoirs was that in which he 
commented upon the absurdity of having such insti- 
tutions as the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal 
College, and the Guildhall School, with no opera- 
house as the end for all these means. Singers and 
players are turned out annually by the gross, the 
majority of whom have no career before them, but to 
become teachers, or members of inferior theatrical 
orchestras. The natural course would be to have 
one large Conservatoire in connection with the 
National Theatre. 

.” Miss Seaton. Yes, and then the choristers could be 

recruited from among the young singers, who would 
thus learn to feel at home upon the stage before 
making their début as soloists ; while a place ig the 
orchestra should be held out as the highest prize to 
the budding instrumentalists. Don’t you think, too, 
there ought to be a smaller building attached to the 
opera-house, in which classical plays could be per- 
formed, and a school of acting in connection with 
that? 

Miss Collins. A capital idea, if any one could he 
induced to go and hear the classical plays. 

Dr, M. With regard to the operatic rdpertoire, 
while every encouragement should be given to 
English composers to supply new works, I suppose, 
at first at any rate, the great majority of the operas 
performed would be German or Italian. 

Boyne. In that case a tame poet ought to be kept 
on the premises, and employed in making better 








translations of the foreign librettos than the masse 
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of imbecility to which’ we are only too well accus- 
tomed.” >. 

Miss S. 1 wonder whether ‘it would be: the best 
plan to have English: singers only, or allow any one 
who could ‘pronounce our Piece era intelligibly to be 
eligible. 

Dr. M. My own idea is that the groundwork of 
the company, so to speak, should be British or 
Colonial, but that foreign artists who were accustomed 
to sing in “English should be engaged for so many 
performances at a time ‘‘als Gast.”. I think, too, 
there ought to be a sliding scale of prices, so that 
there could be popular evenings at popular prices, 
and fashionable evenings at fashionable prices. ‘lhe 
latter would be on the occasion of the appearance 
of some favourite singer, or the production of a new 
opera, 

Mrs. M. There I don’t at all agree with you. I 
think it would be a bad principle, and lead us back 
to the star system. But that reminds me that we 
haven’t discussed the question of prices at all. I 
suppose we couldn’t hope ta compete with Germany 
in cheapness; we should have to try and hit the 
happy medium between what we are-and what we 
ought to be. 

Boyne. I don’t see that we need think of competing 
with Germany, because England is such a much 
richer country. Instead of the prices ranging from 
five shillings and’sixpence to sixpence as in Dresden, 
for example, they might range from half-a-guinea to 
a‘shilling. They would still be within the reach of 
all classes who would be likely to care about- operatic 
music, Every place should be numbered and re- 
served, for ‘many a hard-working man who ‘could 
afford to pay a shilling for his ticket could not afford 
to be at the theatre an hour before the performance 
began, in order to obtain a ee, where he could both 
see and hear. 

Miss C. You evidently expect full houses, I 
wonder if the middle and lower. classes would really 
come in large numbers as they do abroad. 

Trevor. I believe they would if they could do it 
cheaply and comfortably, and if they got plenty for 
their money. One thing is certain, the répertotre 
must be large and varied, so that the same opera is 
never given twice consecutively. I don’t believe in 
long runs such as they have in Italy. People then 
get into the habit of using the Opera only as a 
fashionable lounge, where they hold conversaziones 
instead of listening to the music, 

Miss C. There is one difficulty which has cocinie 
to my practical mind, and that is where the opera- 
house should be situated. It ought to stand in an 
open space, and yet in a tolerably central position. 
If I were the Queen, and if the Constitution of 
England were. an absolute monarchy, I should grant 
a nice site in Hyde Park for the purpose. Then in 
warm weather the audience could go out and walk 
up and down between the acts, @ /a Baireuth. 

Dr. M. Failing that I think the Thames Embank- 
ment where Mapleson laid the foundations of his 
ill-fated opera-house would be as good a situation 
as could be found. But to return to the subject of 
native composers, we really have, whatever foreigners 
may say to the contrary, a nice little nucleus to begin 
with, If I were’ director, I should commission 

Goring Thonias, Mackenzie, and Villiers Stanford 
cach to write a new opera. 

Boyne. You ‘have forgotten Sullivan. If he has 
not got too firmly fixed in the groove of operetta, it 
would be a splendid opportunity for him to write a 
grand opera -in five acts. I am afraid, though, he 
would not find it Pe anything like so well as the 
former, 

Mrs. M, I should think Hamish MacCunn might 
be set to compose a Scotch opera. We have had 
Italian Scotch operas like ‘‘ Lucia” and ‘La Donna 
del Lago,” but it would be something new to have 
the real thing, with correct scenery and costumes, 

Miss S. The latter might be designed by his future 
father-in-law, Mr. Pettie. / 

Trevor. There is one important point which we all 
seem to have overlooked, namely, that the first con- 
sideration in the formation of a national opera would be 
a thoroughly efficient director and Kapellmeister. So 
much would depend on the latter. He ought to be 


a sort of English Hans Richter, or a Von Biilow p/us 
an angelic temper: 
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Dr. M. What'do you say to August Manns?° T am 
sure he might be looked upon as a naturalized English- 
man by this time. In any case our Kapellmeister 
must be a born leader of men, blessed with perfect 
tact and judgment, and the utmost enthusiasm for his 
work, 

Mrs. M. A vara avis, in short; a cross between 
the phoenix and the dodo. 

Boyne. 1 have been wondering whether it would 
be a good plan to have the whole establishment under 
Government, with ‘an aristocratic Intendant at the 
head of it, as in most German Residenz towns. 

Miss S) 1 don’t think that would answer at all. 
I am sure the money would be wasted frightfully, and 
there would be nothing to show for it ; at least, if the 
operatic department was managed in the same method 
as the army and navy. Then it would be made a 
party question, perhaps, and a peg for obstruction by 
the Opposition, No, I say, give us our grant, and 
leave us alone to manage it. By ‘*us,” I mean a 
musical committee or board of directors. 

Dr. M. 1 must say I should be sorry to be a 
member of either.!. I foresee endless difficulties in 
the way of'the management, if only because of the 
almost utter impossibility of acclimatizing new musical 
ideas and customs in this country. The failure of 
Henschel’s Symphony Concerts is a striking illustra- 
tion of this fact. However, it is sheer waste of senti- 
ment to grieve over the troubles of imaginary operatic 
directors. I am afraid we shall have to wait for a 
musical millennium before we get our ‘‘ Permanent 
National ‘State.Opera”’ (is that the correct title?), 
and even then..it.is just possible that: none of 
our .party would be invited to take part in the 
management. 
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FIRST attempt in, perhaps, the highest 

branch of musical art is a bold step on the 

part of a composer; for he enters on a 

path from which branch two roads, the 
one leading to failure, the other to fame. The pro- 
duction of Mr. “Macpherson’s Symphony (which he 
marks as No. 1, evidently intending it-to be the first 
of a series) under his direction at’ the Westminster 
Orchestral Society on Wednesday, March 13, was 
therefore an event of considerable importance. The 
work, we are glad to say, made a favourable impres- 
sion, and we now intend ‘to give our readers'a brief 
analysis of the different movements. 

A Grave in the tonic minor precedes the opening 
Allegro. It commences with a quiet, mournful theme 
given out by basses and bassoons, which is afterwards 
taken up with various modifications by different 
instruments. The music passes through several 


adjacent keys, until we are led to the dominant 
chord of G. The theme, harmonized and allotted 
‘to clarionets and bassoons, is heard once more, and 
then’a few ff chords lead to an Allegro appassionato. 
The principal theme, given out by violins and first 
clarionet, is a smooth and flowing one— 











Up to the entrance of the second subject this theme 
is expanded, and once, by a slight alteration in the 
intervals, curiously recalls the Beethoven ‘‘ Leonora” 


motive, thus— 


etc. 
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The second theme, in the major key of the mediant, 
is played by ’cellos, clarionets, and bassoons, and 
is decidedly melodious. Both in form and in the 
mode of accompaniment (strings in syncopation) it 
contrasts well with its predecessor. An Animato 
brings us to the end of the exposition, which is not 
repeated. 


agid taken up in free imitation. 











The development section is comparatively short. 
The principal theme is throughout prominent, but in 
the frequent accompaniment passages in syncopation 
we are at any rate reminded of another part of the 
exposition. 

A Ca/mato terminating in a quaver passage for solo 
violin brings us to the recapitulation section, in which 
the themes are presented with fresh colouring. A 
vigorous coda ends the movement. 

The slow movement is in the key of A flat major.’ 
A graceful melody assigned to the clarionet is heard 
at the outset, delicately supported by violins (sordini) 
with syncopated chords, holding notes for horns and 
bassoons and ’cellos, and a few light pizzicato notes 
frqm the double-basses. 

The theme commences 
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After a somewhat abrupt transition to the key of C 
major, some quiet passages, first for strings and 
afterwards for wind, lead us to a new and well- 
articulated theme in the ‘key of the dominant. This 
is developed for a short time, and then a return is 
made to the first melody.. It is now presented as a 
’cello solo ; the first violins have a meandering passage 
in semiquavers; the other. strings strike pizzicato 
notes; and. all this light structure is supported by 
sustained chords from horns, clarionets, and bassoons, 
The effect produced is excellent. 

The theme continues with varied orchestration 
until the above-mentioned modulation to C recurs, 
and then an apparently new--though perhaps evolved 
from previous material—motive is heard 
















3 
Soon an enharmonic 


modulation takes. us from the key of E major, into 
which the music has wandered, back into A flat, and 
forthwith begins a soft and pleasing coda. Snatches 


‘of the principal theme’ are given out, now by fiute, 


now by clarionet, and lastly by ‘cello, Once the 


opening phrase is treated in canonic imitation by 


flute and oboe. 
The Scherzo (in C minor) begins with the follow- 


ing lively phrase, — 








The scoring is bright and tasteful, and the move- 
ment throughout has a true scherzo spirit; there is 
variety and continuity. A short counter-theme,—- 


and another cantabile phrase of similar character offer 
pleasing contrast to theshort sections of the leading 
subject, At last. the frolicsome movement comes 
to a close, and we then have a quiet trio in G major, 
opening with a melody,— 











assigned to the first oboe, and strictly imitated by 
first bassoon, at one bar's interval, in the octave below. 
This canon is played over a douWle (tonic and 
dominant) pedal from the ‘cellos. After lasting for 
sixteen’ bars, part of it is repeated by different 
instruments. The movement soon ends, and the 
scherzo is, of course, repeated. 

The Finale siarts with an energetic theme com- 
mencing thus, -- 


and for full orchestra. After continuing in the 
same strain for a little while, the music becomes 
quieter ; and a development of the two bars quoted 
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above leads to the second i subject in the orthodox 
key of the dominant. The clarionet starts thus,— 














supported by a polyphonic undercurrent of strings. 
The middle section is principally occupied with the 
principal subject. The recapitulation section com- 
mences somewhat unexpectedly with the leading 
theme, given out by first horn and tenor violins, 
accompanied by detached chords from strings and 
wind, The second subject appears in due course, 
and the movement winds up with a_ vigorous 
tutti. 

It may be mentioned that the Symphony is written 
for the usual orchestra ; trombones and trumpet are 
employed in all four movements. 

Mr. Macpherson may be congratulated on this his 
first essay. He has perhaps not always been as free 
from reminiscences of Wagner as one could wish, 
but for one thing he deserves praise, and that is the 
absence throughout of commonness either in the 
thematic material or the mode of its treatment. 
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WE are sorry to see that the Court of Common 
Council have decided to withdraw their grant of 
£5000 a year to the Royal College of Music, and 
that of £2000 a year to the Guildhall School of 
Music. Several other edecitiodal grants are also 
either reduced or stopped, as the coal dues are about 
to be done away with, and a balance is required for 
civic entertainments, A/rofos of this announcement, 
the Figaro says: ‘So far as the Guildhall School of 
Music is concerned, the abolition of the grant is more 
likely to improve than to injure the institution, 
There has always been a rankling feeling in the 
minds of the profession that the corporation should 
not be allowed to subsidize a central institution at 
the expense of a large body of struggling outside 
teachers, The school will have thenceforward to be 
self-supporting. The necessary funds will, of course, 
easily be raised by increasing the intermediate fees 
paid by students by 5 per cent. or thereabouts, and 
by deducting another § per cent. from the remunera- 
tion of the professors,”’ 


** @ 


WE cannot at all agree with the foregoing remarks, 
The cause of music in this country needs every 
possible support, both public and private. It is 
difficult, moreover, to see how a school can be bene- 
fited by increasing the fees of the pupils, and 
diminishing the pay of the professors, 


** * 


Truth gives some curious particulars concerning 
Madame Patti’s income. In the twelve months 
between the Easter of 1889 and that of 1890 the 
lucky songstress will receive sums which amount to 
the enormous total of £67,000, This, however, is 
altogether apart from certain contingent payments 
which may bring the figures up to the hundred 
thousand pounds a year, which was once popularly 
supposed to be the height of the ambition of a duke. 
For South America Madame Patti receives cash 
down £36,000 for thirty performances, at the mini- 
mum price of twelve thousand a night. On her 
return to England her engagement with Mr. Kuhe 
is worth to her £5600, and then commences her tour 
in the United States, in which she will sing at a 
minimum of thirty concerts and operatic recitals in 
costume, the guaranteed remuneration roughly being 
£26,000. Besides all this the Diva has a right to 
sing at performances over and above the thirty each 
announced in South and North America. Her 
income for the year will therefore be at least thrice 
as high as that ever earned by any other prima 
donna, and it will easily beat even Madame Patti's 


SoME time ago, at the suggestion of their con- 
ductor, Mr. Kilburn, the Middlesborough Musical 
Union offered prizes of two guineas and one guinea 
for the best essays on ‘‘ Musical Societies: their 
Object, Management, and Influence.” Ten papers 
were sent in, and the three best, written by Mr. 
Hood, Miss Gledhill, and Mr. Warner, have now 
been published by the Society. 


*** * 


A FEsTIVAL performance of ‘ Elijah” will be 
given in June in the Handel Orchestra of the Crystal 
Palace by a band and chorus of 3000 performers. 
A complete performance of this work under Handel 
Festival conditions was attempted in 1860, and- 
selections were performed in 1867, when the chorus, 
‘* Baal, we cry to thee!” and the singing of Titiens, 
Dolby, Sims Reeves, and Santley, made a great 
impression. Mr. Santley will resume his old part 
next June, and in all probability the other vocalists 
will be Mesdames Albani and Patey and Mr. Lloyd. 


* * * 


THE Richter Concerts will begin on May 6, and 
continue weekly till July 8,—nine performances in 
all. Vocal music enters only into the programme 
of the final concert, at which Berlioz’ ‘‘ Damnation 
de Faust” will be given. For May 20 an exclusively 
Wagnerian selection is intended, in commemoration 
of the Baireuth master’s birthday. 


* * 


THE Jubilee testimonial to Herr Joachim, in course 
of promotion by an influential committee of his 
London friends, will take the form of a Stradivarius 
violin, now in the possession, it is said, of a Glasgow 
dealer, who asks for it a very high price, though not, 
possibly, in excess of the market value. The violin 
was formerly the property of Viotti. 


* * * 


AN English version of the libretto of M. Peter 
Benoit’s Flemish oratorio, ‘‘ Lucifer,” is on the point 
of issue by Messrs. Chapell & Co. The music of 
this ambitious poem belongs to the advanced art of 
the Low Countries, once so famous, and presents 
features of interest and novelty such as well entitle it 
to attention. ‘‘ Lucifer” will shortly be performed 
by the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall. 


* * * 


Mr. CHARLES SALAMAN, who composed his 
famous song, ‘‘I arise from dreams of thee,” as far 
back’ as 1836, is still musically active, and is about to 
celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday by the publication 
of a new song called ‘‘ Heart to Heart,” the words of 
which are written by his son, Mr. Salaman pub- 
lished his first compositions in the year 1828, 

** * 


Mr. AuGustus HARRIS has been in Paris and 
Brussels artist-hunting. A contemporary suggests 
that he ‘‘ might wisely extend his trip to Germany, 
where vocalists are not afflicted with the tremolo, and 
where also he might easily find a Beckmesser for his 
intended production of ‘Die Meistersinger,’ and 
replace his three or four prima donne, each of whom 
demands the exclusive right to appear as Marguerite 
and Juliet, and who all swéar that they will sing with 
no other tenor than M. Jean de Reszké.” This is 
probably true, all but the assertion that German 
vocalists are not afflicted with the tremolo. Nowhere 
have we heard the ‘tremolo at such a high pitch of 
development as in German theatres. ‘ 


ake & 


A SAD accident happened the other day to Mr, 
John Barraclough, the well-known tenor and concert 
manager of Lincoln, and vicar-choral at the cathedral 
of that city. Mr. Barraclough, it appears, started to 
walk from Owmby to Lincoln. On the way he was 
overcome by the bitterly cold weather, and sat down 
to rest by the roadside, where he was afterwards found 
dead. 

ee ® 

DeaTu has also removed from among us Dr. 
W. H. Monk, a musician whose long life has been 
usefully spent in the cause of the art generally, and 





own previous record, 


| the editors of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” he. 


arranged the canticles for chanting to the ecclesiastical 
tones, compiled a book of psalms in metre for the 
Church of Scotland, edited the Book of Anthems 
for the same Church, and wrote several services and 
anthems on his own account. For upwards of forty 
years he was connected with King’s College, London. 


* * * 


THE ‘‘Recitals of Classical Chamber Music” 
given in Dublin, under the auspices of the Dublin 
Royal Society, seem to be quite keeping up their 
high character. The programme for February 25 
contained the Quartet in A major for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello, by Schumann ; the Sonata in 
C minor for piano and violin, by Grieg ; and the Trio 
in C minor for piano, violin, and violoncello, by 
Beethoven. The executants were Signor Papini, 
Mr. G. Newman, Herr Lauer, Mr. Rudersdorff, and 
Signor Esposito. Her Excellency the Marchioness 
of Londonderry was among the audience. 


* * * 


A VERY enjoyable concert was given at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool, on February 28, by the 
clever pianiste, Miss Freda Feddern. A great feature 
of the evening was the appearance of Miss Macintyre, 
who sang with infinite charm the “‘ Jewel Song” from 
‘* Faust,” Sullivan’s ballad ‘‘Mary Morrison,” 
Gounod’s Melodie ‘‘ Au Printemps,” and Dessauer’s 
Bolero ‘‘Le Retour des Promis.” The tenor, Mr. 
Charles Chilley, contributed several songs, the best 
being Handel’s ‘‘ Whene’er you take your walks 
abroad.” The concert-giver herself played pianoforte 
solos by Scarlatti, Handel, Schumann, and Chopin, 
with great brilliancy, and, in conjunction with the 
violinist, Miss Marie Soldat, Grieg’s Sonata in G 
minor for violin and piano. 


xk * 


THOSE interested in the fate of operatic enterprise 
in this country will be glad to know that the net 
profits of the Carl Rosa Company for the past year 
amount to £8637, 9s. Id., and that, making certain 
necessary deductions, and paying the dividend on the 
7 per cent. preference shares, the directors will be 
able to declare a dividend on the ordinary shares of 
8 per cent. 


** &% 


Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE is writing an overture 
and incidental music for a dramatized version of 
‘¢ Marmion,” which is to be produced, we believe, at 
Glasgow, some little time hence, 


* * * 


Rosstn1’s ‘* Stabat Mater” was to be performed at 
Biarritz on March 26, in aid of Princess Frederica’s 
Home for Orphans. The event excited much local 
interest, as it was expected that the Queen would 
probably honour the performance with her presence. 
Miss Alice Whitacre was specially engaged from 
London to sing the soprano part. 


** * 


At the conclusion of the last rehearsal of the 
London Symphony Concerts, Mr. Henschel’s band 
presented him with a pair of silver candlesticks and a 
silver inkstand, in testimony of their high apprecia- 
tion of their conductor. We are sorry to state that 
it is very unlikely the Symphony Concerts will be 
resumed next season, unless the guarantors themselves 
take the initiative. 

x eR ' 

A coop deal of surprise and disapprobation has 
been aroused by the fact that the Leeds Festival 
Committee has ignored the claims of Dr. Spark to the 
post of Festival organist. The work accomplished 
by him at previous Festivals has been so considerable 
that there seems to be no ground for the action of the 
committee, which appears to be deeply resented by 
the majority of the local public. 

ee 


Mr. F. C. BuRNAND and EDWARD SOLOMON, 
who have proved such good partners in the musical 
version of ‘* Pickwick,” have almost finished a version 
of the well-known farce ‘‘ Domestic Economy,” which 





particularly of congregational music. He was one of 


will shortly be produced in London. 


AprIL, 1889. 


THE Wind Instrument Chamber Music stein, of 
which Lord Chelmsford is president, offers a prize 
of twenty guineas for the best quintet for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon. The works sent in will 
be judged by Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. Hubert Parry, and 
Professor Villiers Stanford. July 1 is the last day 
for receiving compositions. 





* ee 


THE Maybrick Prize for Ballad Singing, the Piano- 
forte Accompaniment Prize, and the Bonavia Hunt 
Prize for Musical History, have been awarded by the 
Academical Board of Trinity College, London, re- 
spectively to Frank Swinford, Chas. hecrurn age and 
Fred, Hillman, 





Mudie in Sf. Peterdburg. 
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E are in the midst of a sudden Wagner craze 
here. Angelo Neumann and his company 
have come to give two performances of 
the ‘‘ Nibelungen,” and public expectation 

is at the highest, and even although not one-tenth of 
the public understand the music, nor Wagner's idea, 
nor anything at all connected with the whole affair, 
yet every one goes, 

The news of the death of Carl Davidoff, the great 
violoncellist, which reached us from Moscow by 
telegram on the 26th of February, cast a gloom over 
all interested in music, to say nothing of the genuine 
grief of the personal friends of the genial and kind- 
hearted artist. Russia has lost much in him, for not 
only was he the Paganini of the violoncello, but he 
was a thoroughly learned musician, one of the few 
apart. At the Conservatorium where he has been 
director, a very beautiful death-service according to 
the Russian custom was sung on the day of his burial, 
the ceremony at Moscow being most impressive. From 
all sides his friends gathered to do him the last sad 
honours, and thousands of magnificent wreaths of 
exotics came from all parts of Russia and. Europe, 

Musically speaking, we have been very: busy here, 
Concert after concert has followed one on the heels of 
the other, and as the Russian Opera is closed during 
the seven weeks of Lent, all rushed: during the early 
part of the month to take farewell, the direction and 
the singers doing their utmost to please and satisfy, 

Then an event of the year, the Patriotic Concert, 
attended by the Tsar and the whole Russian Court 
and diplomatic circle ; directed by Rubinstein, the 
proceeds being given to the orphan children main- 
tained at the Tsar’ 's expense at the various Gym- 
nasiums, 

The concert wasa success in every way, ‘Rubinstein’s 
direction of the overture to ‘‘ Egmont ” being remark- 
able for all that deep insight into the composer’s ideas, 


the breadth and masterly conception of the subject, 


which we all expect from the great Russian pianist- 
composer, 

Then we had a ‘* Serenade Melancholique” of 
Tschaikowsky, a really beautiful. composition, a 
splendid addition to the not over rich literature of 
the violin, played by the celebrated violinist M. Auer, 
one of the most charming and amiable of St. Peters- 
burg artists, 

His success was enormous; in fact, with such a 
technique and such an exquisite tone, we are astonished 
to find M, Auer here in the capacity of Conductor of 
the Symphony Concerts, instead of going all over the 
world to win the laurels he deserves. 

At this concert, too, Figner and Medea Mey sang ; 
and Friedheim, one of Liszt’s pupils, played a concerto 
of his master. ‘ 

At the Symphonic Concerts we have had Berlioz’ 
‘*Requiem,” Op. 5, not too well given, the choir 
being plainly overmastered;. and a local pianist, 
Lavroff, who unfortunately chose Liszt's dreadful 
‘Danse Macabre,” one of the least interesting and 
most irritating compositions ever written for the 
pianoforte, 


The’ fo concert we had Beethoven’s ever 


beautiful: “ Pastorale” Symphony, the Symphony 


Pine : 
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which has inspired Wagner's dainty brochure, entitled 
‘*A Happy Evening,” where he describes how he and a 
friend heard this Symphony in one of the beer gardens 
of Germany during the spring time, whilst they sat 
under an oak tree and smoked long pipes. We had 
also at this concert Brahms’ “‘ Tragische Overture,” 
Op. 81, and the eminent Leipzig violoncellist, Schréder, 
gave a splendid rendering of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in 
A minor, besides contributing as solo pieces an Air 
of Handel, ‘‘ Moment Musical” of Schubert, and the 
‘*Spinnerlied ” of Popper. 

His success was complete, the ‘public being roused 
to genuine enthusiasm., 

At these concerts one of the laws to be observed is 
that a Russian composition be given. 

But what is a Russian composition ? 

This is a question always a complete puzzle toa 
foreigner, for with a naivete delicious some ¢7venty or 
Jifty of the present-day composers give us, as Rimsky 
Korsakoff at. the seventh concert; some air,—in this 
case it happened to be Spanish — arranged as a 
Capriccio, or a genuinely Russian melody or dance 
tune, fashioned to meet the requirements of the 
orchestra, as Seroff did at the eighth concert. 

Therefore we find some of the Russian compositions 
mysterious things, 

If the genius of the composer, that is, his gift for 
writing melodies or motives, be not the first necessity, 
we are entirely at sea in our ideas of a composition ; 
but passing this by, and supposing it not to be so, 
then necessarily his skill in adapting must take first 
place, but adapting what ? 

Why go to Spain for melodies? We ask even 
further the reason of this whole system of composi- 
tion ; for why, oh why, ye Russians, must you spoil 
your native melodies and dance tunes at all? In 
your great pine forests, away in the vast solitudes of 
your steppes, under the shadows of your towering 
mountains, on the heights, in the valleys, by the 
banks of your rivers, on the margins of your lakes 
and seas, there, and everywhere else in wide- 
stretching Russia, where your peasants gather, there 
your melodies and dance tunes are natural, are 
beautiful, are in keeping ; but fashioned after the ideas 


to the requirements of an orchestra, and given at 
your St, Petersburg concerts,—horror ! 

Naturally, national taste is everything ; but we hope 
it will be long, in fact it may be never again, that 
any ruthless hand will take ‘‘Savourneen Deelish,” 
or one of the thousand woodland and water melodies 
sung by our people amidst the mountains of Wales, 
the wild loneliness of the Highlands, the Emerald 
enchantment of Erin’s Isle, or in the precincts of the 
Border, or of Westmoreland valleys or fells, and after 
torturing them in order to orchestrate them, offer 
them to Mr. Richter, Mr. Manns, or Mr. Henschel, 
to be played as English compositions, or as we are 
more inclined to call them, English sacrileges. 
Sincerely do we hope this may be never. We have 
'no sympathy with Jrish symphonies, nor, for the 
matter of that, Scotch either. .When our composers 
want to write a Scottish or Irish anything, let them do 
as Mendelssohn did when he wrote the ‘‘ Hebriden,” 
for our melodies in all their native simplicity and 
native beauty are much more beautiful than when pre- 
sented after the ideas of musicmakers, which is also 
the case with the Russian melodies, as the melodies 
of every land, 

At the Conservatorium things have been very good, 
Graf Zichy, the one-handed Hungarian pianist, having 
given a performance for the pupils, and the pupils 
themselves getting through successfully. some 
ambitious programmes, and a very good performance 
of Mozart’s ‘‘ Zauberfléte.” 

Then we have had Rubinstein’s weekly recitals, 
almost the entire pianoforte compositions of Schubert, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann being played 
by the great pianist. 

Of these evenings it is quite impossible to speak, 
Rubinstein is always Rubinstein, and comparisons 
do,not exist. All we can say is that these evenings 
contain the golden moments of life, that they are 
hours of inexpressible happiness. 

For the five or six evenings yet to come, we have 
some remaining compositions. of Schumann, and the 
entire compositions of Chopin for the finish, So we 
envy no one here, ALEX, M‘ARTHUR, 





of your Rimsky Korsakofis, your Seroffs, etc. etc., 
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Rosert Cocks & Co., LONDON, 


First in the Fight. Words by D’Arcy Jaxone. 
Music by Frederick Bevan, 

This is a song of a Jingoish character for a baritone. 
The music is not very attractive, for although the 
composer has evidently made a great effort to write a 
hearty and spirited melody, he has not succeeded in 
getting quite the right ring. 


Allegressa, . Composé pour le piano par Cecile 
Hartog. 


This is a pretty and lively piece, and would make 


.a@ useful and interesting study for not too elementary 


pupils, 
As Once we Met, Words by A. Horspool. Music 
‘by Ernest Bucalossi, 


This song is not up to the composer's reputation. 
The music is wholly destitute of originality, but the 
poem (!) is redeemed from commonplace by the 
introduction of a newly-coined word ‘“‘ weeting,” 
What it means we have not an idea, but it is 
evidently not a misprint, as it rhymes with ‘‘ greet- 
ing.” 


HurcuHines & Co., LONDON. 


The Love Watch. Serenade, written by Constance 
Beresford. Music by Richard Duggan. 


Haste thee, Love. Serenade, words by Constance 
Beresford, Music by Richard Duggan. 


These two serenades are both pleasing and 
melodious, like most of Mr. Duggan’s compositions. 
The Love Watch, which is written for a contralto 
voice, shows more originality than the somewhat 
conventional Haste thee, Love. 


* 


THE LONDON Music PuPLIsHING Co., LONDON, 


Love's Golden Dream, Song, written and composed 
by Lindsay Lennox. 


This is yet another of the large family of drawing 
room songs, with waltz refrains, whose members all 
bear so strong a resemblance to each other, Mr. 
Lindsay Lennox’s composition is of the most stereo. 
typed character, as regards both music and words. 


ASCHERBERG & Co., LONDON, 


Woycke’s Pianoforte Album. M. Woycke’s Album 
has already reached a second edition, and its success 
is well deserved. It contains ten pieces in all, among 
which are three sonatas, two studies for the left hand, 
and some short pieces of a miscellaneous order. 
These compositions are all intergsting and well 
written, particularly the arrangement of Schubert's 
‘* Forelle”” as an Z¢ude for the left hand. 


MACKLIN & Co., LONDON. 
Shakespearian Sketches for the Pianoforte. 
Frank Adiam. 


It is kind of Mr. Adlam to tell us that his sketches 
are Shakespearian, for we should never have found it 
out for ourselves, If we had tried them over without 
looking at the title, we should have taken them for 
short easy pieces. for the harmonium or American 
organ, since a certain religious strain runs through all 
three, even the ballet of reapers and water: +nymphs 
from the ‘‘ Tempest,” _ 


Marche Ecclésiastique pour \e piano, par H. C. 
Hutchinson, 
If this march does not contain anything new or 
striking, it is, at least, well written, and distinguished, 
as befits its name, by a staid and sober dignity, 


Come to my Heart,’ Words by S. Adair Fitzgerald, 
Music by Lilie Longford. 
Of this song it is needless to say more than that 
the words are ungrammatical, and the music utterly 
commonplace. 


By 
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ORe GRifad Mendefosohn. 


F ever there was a little boy who was well- 
named ‘‘ Felix,” which, I need hardly say, 
is Latin for ‘‘happy,” that boy was Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. He did not, like the 

little Mozart, become a public character in his baby- 
hood, nor was he the petted plaything of empresses and 
princesses ; but, on the other hand, his childhood was 
a natural, healthy one, and, moreover, never darkened 
by money anxieties, like that of his great predecessor. 

Felix was born at Hamburg, where his father was 
a banker, in 1809. When he was only three years 


old, 








however, the whole family escaped to Berlin, | 





! 


because Hamburg had become a very unpleasant | 


been kept very hard at work, for he had to get up 
at five o'clock every morning except Sundays. He 
had no less than three music-masters—one for piano, 
one for violin, and one for thorough bass and compo- 
sition. The latter was a very famous old man named 
Zelter, who was a great friend of the poet Goethe, 

At nine years old, Felix made his first appearance 
in public at a concert, where he played the pianoforte 
part in Woelfl’s trio for pianoforte and two horns, and 
was, we are told, very much applauded. The follow- 
ing year he joined a singing class as an alto. A friend 
of the family has described little Felix’s appearance 
as he stood and sang among all the grown-up people. 
He wore “‘a tight-fitting jacket, cut very low at the 
neck, and with.full trousers buttoned over it. Into 
the slanting pockets of these he liked to thrust his 
hands, rocking his curly head (he had long brown 
curls) from side to side, and shifting restlessly from 
one foot to the other.” : 

No doubt Felix tried his hand at musical composi- 
tion at a very early age, but it was not till he was 
eleven years old that he began regularly to compose ; 
and to the year 1820 belong a number of very 
ambitious works, including a trio for pianoforte and 


place to live in on account of the French occupation. | strings, a sonata for piano and violin, several piano- 
forte and organ solos, some songs, a cantata, and a 


Felix’s father was a Jew both by birth and religion ; 
but, fortunately, he 
very early decided 





to have his children ne 
baptized and brought : 
up in the Christian 
faith. His grand- 
father had been a 
very distinguished 
literary man, and in 
after years, when , 
Felix himself be- 
came famous, his 
father was accus- 
tomed to say, ‘* For- 
merly I was the son 
of my-father, now I 
am the father of my 
son.” In spite of 
this modest speech, 
however, Felix’s 
father was a very 
clever man, and 
although he had 
never studied music, 
his taste and judg- 
ment were so good 
that his son, in after 
life, constantly de- 
ferred to his opinion | 
even in matters re- r | ni 
specting his art. j Mh Mi i! I{| | 
Like Wolfgang 
Mozart, Felix Men- 
delssohn was pas- 
sionately attached to 
both his parents, 
and was also a very 
affectionate brother. 
panions than Mozart, for he had one sister older than 
himself named Fanny, who afterwards became a first- 
rate musician ; one younger, named Rebecca; and a 








little brother, Paul. 


When Felix was six years old, the Mendelssohn 
family paid a visit to Paris, and here he and his elder 
sister had pianoforte lessons from a French lady 
named Madame Bigot. This lady was a very dis- 
tinguished pianist, who had known both Haydn and 
Beethoven in her youth. We are told that the first 
time she played to Haydn, the old man was so 
delighted that he embraced her, and said, ‘* That 
music is not mine; it is yours;” while Beethoven, 
after she had played him one of his own sonatas, 
said, ‘*That is not quite the reading I should have 
given ; but go on, if it is not quite myself it is some- 
thing better.” Thus it will be seen that Mendels- 
sohn’s first teacher was not unworthy of him, for she 
was able to tell him at first hand the way in which 
the masterpieces of Haydn and Beethoven should be 
played, and, no doubt, often related to him anecdotes | 
of those great composers. 

When the family returned to Berlin, Felix’s educa- 


He was better off for com- | 





After the introduction, Felix: insisted on carrying 
his new friend home with him. Finding his mother 
in the drawing-room, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is a ‘pupil 
of Weber, who knows a great deal of his music inthe 
new opera. Pray,.mamma, do ask him to Play it for 

us ?” 

Accordingly, young Benedict was made to sit down 
at the piano and play until he had exhausted the 
store of his recollections.’ It was then Felix’s turn. 
He, however, refused to Play, any of his own. com- 
positions, but gave, from memory, such of Bach’s 
fugues or Cramer’s studies as his companion could 
name. ‘*On my very next visit,” relates Benedict, 
‘*T found him. seated on a footstool, before a small 
table, writing with great earnestness some music. 
On my asking him what he was about, he replied 
gravely, ‘I am finishing my new quartet for piano- 
forte and stringed instruments.’ I could not. resist 
my own boyish curiosity to examine this composition, 
and, looking over his shoulder, saw as beautiful a 


‘score as if it had been ‘written by the most skilful 


copyist. It was his first quartet:in C minor, pub- 
lished afterwards as Opus 1.” 

It must not be supposed that the C minor quartet 
was the only one composed during that year. There are 
no less than five quartets, besides nine fugues, motets 
for four — voices, 
songs, _ pianoforte 
studies, and two 
one-act operas, all 
Erte i & dated 1821. \ 




















comedy with piano and vocal score. He was for- 


‘tunate in’ being able to get up a little orchestra, 
| recruited from among his boy friends in Berlin, and 
_ this he himself conducted, his own works being often 
| performed. Of course the experience and practice 
| thus gained were invaluable aids in his artistic educa- 
| tion. His manuscripts were exquisitely written ; 


while with a business faculty, inherited, no doubt, 


| from his banker-father, ‘copies of all his compositions 


were made into a series of volumes, nearly every work 


' being inscribed with date and place. 


| Weber and the poet Goethe. 


‘favourite pupil, Benedict. 
| that time seventeen, describes his first meeting with 


The following year (1821) was a memorable one 
for the child Mendelssohn, for in it he made the 
acquaintance of two such great men as the composer 
Weber had come to 
Berlin to be present at the production of his opera, 
‘Der Freischtitz,” and had brought with him his 
Sir Julius, who was at 


Mendelssohn, to whom he was introduced by his 
| master. ‘I shall never forget,” he says, “ the im- 
| pression of that day on beholding the beautiful youth, 
with his auburn hair clustering in ringlets round 
' his shoulders, the look of his brilliant, clear eyes, 


tion began in good earnest, and he seems to have | and the smile of innocence and candour on his’ lips.” 




















In November came 
the visit to Goethe, 
which formed quite 
an epoch in the boy’s 
life. Felix’s old 
master, Zelter, was, 
as we’ have said, 
a great friend of 





October he wrote’ to 
the old poet to pro- 
pose paying him a 
visit at his home in 
Weimar; and went 
onto say, ‘*I want 
to show your face to 
my best pupil. ‘ 
The: boy is good and 
pretty, lively and 
obedient.” Zelter 
had the reputation 
of being a’ rather 
rough » and. crabbed 
old ‘man, — but ‘his 
words of praise show 
how cntirely the 
. combined genius and 
industry of his little 
pupil must have won 
his heart. 

Felix’s parents 
were very anxious 
that their boy should make a good impression on the 
great man, and gave him much excellent advice. 
His mother pretends to envy him his “luck,” and 
tells him to be sure and snap up every word that 
Goethe says, while‘his father reminds him to behave 
nicely, to speak distinctly and suitably, and to be 
good, modest, and obedient. Sister Fanny threatens 
him that if, when he comes home, he cannot repeat 
every word that fell from Goethe’s lips, she will have 
nothing more to do with him. 

Felix’s family must surely have been satisfied with 
his letters home, for in them he gives most lively 
accounts of his meeting and subsequent interviews. 
with ‘the poet, in whose good graces he was very 
speedily installed. ‘‘ Every morning,” he writes, ** I 
get a kiss from the author of ‘ Werther’ and * Faust,’ 
and every afternoon two kisses from my friend and 
father Goethe.” He goes on to relate how, on the 
first evening after dinner, he played to his host for 
two hours and more, partly Bach fugues, and partly 
extempore, It was probably on this occasion that, 





‘not ‘being able to remember the whole of one of 


Bach’s fugues which Goethe wished to hear, he, with, 


“it must be owned, considérable ‘audacity, developed. 


the: subject at great length extemporaneously. 
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Felix seems to have been blessed with high spirits, 
confidence in himself, and a complete absence of 
shyness. He ventured even to disagree with Goethe 
sometimes (though “probably not openly) in matters 
concerning his art. There was a certain. Polish 
pianist, rejoicing in the unprofounceable name of 
Mademoiselle Szymanowska, whom Goethe used to 
praise enthusiastically ; but the boy Felix remarks 
knowingly, ‘‘ People set the Szymanowska above 
Hummel. They have confused her pretty face with 
not pretty playing.” Still with all his self-confidence 
Felix does not appear to have been conceited or 
egotistical. Very soon after his arrival at Weimar he 
begged Frau Goethe to sing some of his sister Fanny’s 
songs to her husband, and was delighted when the 
great man approved of any of them. 

On the occasion of the first party given by Goethe 
in honour of his Berlin visitors, Felix was made to 


_ show off his wonderful powers, and in the end was 


put to a very severe test by his host himself. First of 
all Zelter played a simple tune, upon which his pupil 
improvised with marvellous brilliance and originality. 
Neither Goethe nor Zelter would praise him to his 
face, for fear of making him vain, but Goethe said, 
“You won’t get off with that; you must play more 
before we can quite believe in you.” So Felix had to 
play some of Bach’s fugues, and then being asked for 
a minuet, he exclaimed ‘‘ Shall I play you the most 
beautiful one in the whole world?” and played the 
minuet from ‘* Don Juan.” 

But the most difficult task came last. Goethe went 
out of the room, and presently returned with some 
sheets of manuscript music. One of these, written 
in small but very clear characters, he placed upon the 
desk. It was an autograph of Mozart. Felix played 
it off at sight as easily as if he had known it for years. 

‘‘That’s nothing,” said Goethe, ‘‘ other people can 
read that too; but now I am going to give you some- 
thing in which you will break down.” He then got 
out another manuscript, at first sight of which Felix 
burst out laughing, for it was bespattered with ink, 
and smudged all over.| The boy instantly became 
serious, however, when Zelter exclairned,— 

‘Why, it’s Beethoven’s writing ; one can see that 
a mile off. He always writes as if-he used a broom- 
stick, and then wiped his sleeve over the wet ink.” 

On hearing this Felix set himself with reverent care 
to bring the master’s thoughts out of all this chaos. 
At first he was only able to guess at the notes, and 
had continually to correct himself, but the second 
time he played it through without a mistake. Even 
after this last and severest test he did not get. much 
praise from his host, for Goethe. concealed the 
pleasure he took in the boy’s triumph by affecting to 
depreciate his performance, saying, ‘‘ Here you broke 
down, you know, and /ere you were not safe ;”’ but, 
no doubt, Felix quite saw through this pretence, and 
preferred Goethe’s teasing to any one else’s flattery. 

We have already compared . Felix Mendelssohn 
with Wolfgang Mozart in one or two particulars ; and 
it is interesting to learn the opinion of Goethe, who 
had heard both, on the two children. Upon one 
occasion when Felix, after playing the pianoforte part 
in one of his own quartets, had gone into the garden, 
Goethe remarked to Zelter,— 

** Musical prodigies are probably no longer so rare, 
but what this little man can do in extemporizing and 
playing at sight borders on the miraculous, and I 
could not have believed it possible at so early an 
age.” 

se And yet you heard Mozart in his seventh year at 
Frankfort ?” said Zelter. 

“© Yes,” answered GoetMe ; ‘‘at that time I myself 
had only reached my twelfth year, and was certainly, 
like all the rest of the world, immensely astonished at 
his extraordinary execution; but what your -pupil 
already accomplishes bears the same relation to the 
Mozart of that time, that the cultivated talk of a 
grown-up person does to the prattle of a child.” 

During his stay at Weimar Felix played several 
times at court, where he was much praised. both by 
the Duke and the pianist Hummel, while all the great 
ladies did their best to spoil him. But we must not 
linger longer over this eventful visit. After sixteen 
days he had to take leave of his kind host, who 
presented him with a silver medal engraved with his 
own portrait, and return with Zelter to Berlin. Felix 
kept up a correspondence, however, with some of the 





younger members of the Goethe family, and in the 
autumn of the following year 1822, he had the 
pleasure of paying another visit to Weimar, this time 
in the company of his parents and his sister Fanny. 

Goethe was delighted to welcome his little friend 
back again, and there is something pathetic in the 
fact that, as he did not care for ordinary music, his 
piano had remained untouched during Felix’s absence. 
Now, however, he opened it himself with. the words, 
**Come and awaken for me all the winged spirits 
which have so long been slumbering here.” On 
another occasion he said, ‘‘ You are my David, and if 
I am ever ill and sad, you must banish my bad 
dreams by your playing; I shall never throw my 
spear at you, as Saul did.” How these words must 
have been treasured up in the boy’s mind, never to be 
displaced by all the homage and adulation he received 
in afterlife. : 

To the year 1822 is due another long string of 
important compositions, symphonies, quartets, sonatas, 
and the beginning of a fourth gperetta. The young 
composer also made. two appearances at public con- 
certs, at the ‘first of which he played with the pianist 
Aloys Schmilt, a duet of Dussek’s for two piano- 
fortes, and, at the second, a pianoforte concerto of 
his own. He was now, we are told, growing fast, his 
brown curls were cut short, and he was put into 
jackets and tfousers, and high time too, one would 
think, at the mature age of thirteen. But we are 
reminded by these important changes that it is time 
to take leave of our hero, who was now fairly started 
upon his artistic career, and fast leaving his childhood 
behind him. 
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A NEw opera by Dvorak, called ‘‘ The Jacobins,” 
has_lately: been, produced ‘at the Czech Theatre, at 
Prague, with great success. The libretto is not of a 
very high order, but the music is both «characteristic 
and.original, as was only to be expected from Dvorak's 
pen. 

*O* OK 

BisMARCK and Beethoven/are both to be honoured 
in the same fashion by their fellow-countrymen.’ Each 
is to have a museum dedicated ‘to his memory, and 
filled with his relics. The ‘Bismarck museum will be 
Unter den Linden, and will. contain sundry objects 
connected with the Chancellor’s career. This is pro- 
bably the first time that a. museum has been founded 
during the lifetime of the person whose memory it is 
intended to honour. For the Beethoven museum the 
house in which the composer was born, at Bonn, 
has been bought .by the inhabitants,- and, ‘with. its 
memorials of the great master, ought, in future, to be 
one of-the chief sights of the town. 

* * * 


WAGNER’s sacred cantata, ‘‘ Das Liebesmahl der 
Apostel,” has just been performed both at Basle and 
Zurich. Strange to say, when it was proposed to 
produce this work a year or two ago at one of Messts. 
Novello’s Oratorio Concerts, the performance had to 
be abandoned because it was found impossible to 
‘secure an adequate number of rehearsals with a suffi- 
cient number of voices. 

** * 


THE Viennese pianist, Herr Stradal, has been 
presented by the Countess Erdédy with the manu- 
script of a hitherto unpublished Hungarian Rhapsody 
of Liszt, which he will shortly perform at a concert in 
Vienna. Herr Stradal was a pupil of the late Abbé. 

eee 

Norway is quite coming to the fore in musical 
matters. A new quintet by a Norwegian composer, 
named Sinding, has lately been performed at Leipzig, 
and is causing some discussion in the German musical 


papers. Herr Sinding should try his fortune in 
London, where the.Griegs have made Norwegian 
music quite the fashion. 

** * 


Ir was proposed some time ago to collect subscrip- 
tions for a monument to Schumann at Zwickau, his 
birthplace. We now learn that the sum promised is 


so small that the town authorities are to be solicited 
to make a grant in aid of the scheme. Perhaps an 
appeal to foreigners, few of whom, we fancy, have 
heard of the proposal, would be more effective. 


** * 


VicToR MAUREL, the famous French baritone, has, 
it is stated, signed an agreement for a concert tour in 
North America with Ciacchi, by the terms of which 
he will receive half a million francs for a series of 
thirty-five concerts, 

aan 

THE successor of Herr Nikisch at the Stadt 
Theatre of Leipzig is to be Herr Ernst Pauer, the 
well-known Kapellmeister of the Court Theatre at 
Mannheim. ie 

* oe % 
_ ON February 1, Joseph Gung’l, the composer of 
dance music, died at Weimar, at the age of seventy- 
eight. Gung’l was the last survivor of the quartet of 
composers, whose music made the waltz the fashion- 
able dance of Europe ; the other three being Johann 
Strauss (the elder), Lanner, and Labitzky. Although 
not the most: distinguished of the four as a waltz 
composer, Gung’l was unrivalled as a writer of 
marches. A nephew of his, Johann Gung'l, who 
died in 1883, is often confounded with his more 
famous uncle. , 
* * * 

Wacner’s “ Parsifal” is, as is well known, not 
allowed to be performed elsewhere than at Baireuth, 
and admirers of that work will, accordingly, be all 
the more annoyed at learning that, after nine repre- 
sentations next summer, the opera will not be per- 
formed again for some years. In 1891, indeed, 
‘*Tannhiiuser ” is to be revived. 

* * * 

THE violinist, Herr Waldemar Meyer, who has 
taken up his permanent abode in England, has lately 
been presented with a violin valued at £1250. 
Besides being a genuine ‘‘ Strad,” this instrument-is 
of special interest to the English public, as. it was 
sold by Stradivarius to George I. It remained the 
property of the Royal family until the beginning of 
this century, when it passed into the possession of a 
Scottish nobleman, who was so much attached to it 
that he took it with him even to the wars ; and it is 
said'that the violin was reposing among the luggage 
of its owner while he fought at Waterloo, Molique, 
who was its subsequent possessor, sold it twenty years 
ago to his pupil Baron Dreifuss, of Munich, who 
again disposed of it a few weeks since to Messrs. 
Riechers, of Berlin, for £1000, . Herr Meyer is the 
sixth owner of this valuable fiddle, which is said to 
be the largest of its kind constructed by the famous 
maker, 

** * 

Boston’s magnificent new theatre—the Tremont 
—will be completed in time to be opeged on October 
Ist. Several operatic organizations are already 
booked to appear there. 

a * & 

THE ‘Grand Inaugural March,” which - was 
played as General Harrison rode up to the Capitol, 
Washington, on March 4, was composed in honour 
of his grandfather by Miss Susanna Warfield, forty- 
eight years ago. Miss Warfield is now ninety-five 
years old. She is a composer, musician, poet, writer 
of prose, and an artist. In her youth she was a 
celebrated beauty. She well remembers the visit of 
Lafayette to Baltimore early in the century. Miss 
Warfield is naturally much pleased at the revival of 
her ‘ Inaugural March.” rs 

* * * 

OF course a great deal of excitement has been 
aroused in musical, as well as Royal circles, by the 
marriage of Prince Alexander of Battenberg to the 
German prima donna, Frl. Loisinger. The lady is 
said to be exceptionally beautiful, but with a voice of 
not by any means first-rate quality. 

** * 


ALrHouGH Verdi has refused to celebrate the 
Jubilee year of his début as a composer, petitions are 
pouring in upon him to persuade him to change his 
mind, and the Academy of Florence has passed a 
resolution in favour of the Jubilee. It is to be hoped 





‘that he will hold firm under all this pressure. 
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“‘Hans Sachs, oder die Meistersinger,” a work 
which was originally produced at Leipzig on June 23, | 
1840-—five years before Wagner even began to sketch . 
his opera on the same subject. There are many 
remarkable similarities between the libretto of this 
work and Wagner’s comic masterpiece. 


Tue American impresario, Mr. Henry, bas taken 
a troupe of Spanish opera-singers to San Francisco. 
The opening performances seem to have been very 
satisfactory, as the vocalists were above the average, 
and the pieces well mounted. A genuine Spanish 
ballet was introduced into one of the operas with 
great success, 


* * * 


Wacner’s ‘‘ Faust” overture has recently been 
performed for the first time at one of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus concerts. It* is many years since 
Wagner’s name has appeared on a Gewandhaus pro- 
gramme. It is reported that even the ultra-con- 
servative audience was completely carried away with 
enthusiasm, although the overture, under Reinecke’s 
direction, was not particularly well played. 


*e* 


On February 3 took place the ceremony of in- 
augurating the statue which has been erected at Paris 
to Jean Jacques Rousseau. Gossec’s ‘Hymne a 
Rousseau,” and a chorus from ‘‘Le Devin du Vil- 
lage,"’ were performed on this occasion by the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé Society. In the evening a concert was 
given, when several of Rousseau’s works were sung, 
among them being the principe) aumbers from the | 
aforementioned onera, “ Le Devin Ju Village.” 


*_* * 


On March 1 was celebrated, in the Hochschule | 
fur Musik at Berlin, the Jubilee of Herr Joachim’s loefter 
artistic career. Professor Spitta delivered a eulo- | 
gistic address to the great violinist, a bust of | 
whom was also unveiled, Several of Herr Joachim’s | 
compositions were then performed, notably the 
Hungarian violin concerto, the three movements of 
which were played by three of the composer’s most | 
promising pupils. After the performance a deputa- LiveRPooL, March 1889. 
tion waited upon the hero of the day, and presented | EAREST ALICE,—Since last I wrote to 
him with an ‘‘ Ehrengabe” of 100,000 marks, The | ; i tov srnaies * sped away, marking 
Emperor has sent Herr Joachim the large gold meda! | ib Pk pnd . i ie fight of ae by 
for art, a distinction which has not been conferred on pdr! a pc somes ‘Watued 
any mmmsictan for many years, 4 | had two Philharmonic Concerts. At the first Miss 
** * Marie Soldat and Herr Hausmann were the solo instru- 
Tne Society of Roman Mandolinists and Guitar- | mentalists, and Mr, Bantock Pierpoint’ the singer. 
rists will undertake towards the end of April a | Brahms’ new concerto for violin and violoncello was 
grand artistic tour, They will first give concerts in given for the first time in Liverpool, It teems with 
Paris, and afterwards in London, Berlin, Madrid, | technical difficulties, and, like all Brahms’ composl- 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg. The members of the | tions, is very intricate and hard to understand. So 
Society will appear before the public in their far it has not created a very favourable impression 
| 
| 
| 
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historical and picturesque costumes. upon me, but I should like to hear it again before 
| forming any decided opinion upon it. 
| By the way, have you heard about von Biilow’s 
latest whim? Whenever he gives any work likely to 
pass the comprehension of his audience, he repeats it 
at the same concert, and last week in Berlin he gave 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony twice over with only 
half-an-hour’s interval between the performances. I 
wonder whether an English audience would patiently 


*“* * 


Av the Italian opera season which the impresario | 
Gardini is organizing for the month of April at 
Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, the chief work produced 
will be Leo Delibes’ “ Lakmé,” which has never 
yet been heard in Berlin. The cast will be as 


follows : 
Lakme, MDLLE. VAN ZANDT. submit to the repetition of a three-quarters-of-an-hour 
Mallika, MME, Pini-Corsl. symphony? I trow not! 
Gerald, M, LvIGt-RAVELLI. But revenons a nos moutons. Miss Marie Soldat’s 
Nilakantha, M. FRANCESCO VECCHIONI, | solos were a Prelude and Gavotte’ by Bach, and the 
Irédéric, . » M. Pini-Corsi. Beethoven Romanza in F. Her execution is faultless, 


and she has gained complete mastery over her instru- 
ment, but the divine spark is missing; and although 
her fours-de-force may excite wonder and admiration, 
she evidently does not arouse enthusiasm. Herr 
Hausmann’s solo was the Andante and Finale from 
the D minor Concerto by Molique, which he played 
excellently, and for which he was recalled. After the 
concert we had a cosy little supper with the artists, 
I do love these snug little meals; 4nd Hausmann, 
who is full of wit and humour, kept I all merry with 
anecdotes about his musical career, He told us that 
he intended going to Berlin on purpose to take part 
in the festivities of the Joachim Jubilee there, after 
which he would return to England for several weeks, 

Have you received a circular about the testimonial 
which Dr, Joachim’s English friends and admirers 
wish to present to him? It is to take the form of a 
violin, A magnificent ‘ Stradivarius”? upon which 
Viotti always played in public being now for sale, it 
will probably be the one selected for presentation to 
the king of living violinists. He was playing at 
Manchester last week; but Liverpool has not been 
favoured with a visit this year, and, as there is only 
one more Philharmonic Concert, I fear we shall not 
hear him this season. 

As we are*now in Lent, the programme for last 
evening's subscription concert was composed entirely 
of sacred music—the “‘ Prodigal Son” by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan occupying the first part. _Madame Hess, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr, Henry Piercy, and Mr. 
Santley were the vocalists, and the ensemble was very 
good, Each of these artists contributed a solo to 
the second part, which also included Mendelssohn's 
‘* Athalie” Overture, Beethoven's Hallelujah Chorus 


MADAME ZIEGER-ALRONI celebrated recently her 
sixty-third birthday by a most delightful musical 
party. ‘The once famous songstress was in admirable 
voice, and sang in her wonted finished style, “Ah! 
si tu dormi” from Vaccai’s ‘‘ Romeo,” and the air 
“Oh mon Fernand” from “La Favorita.” She 
also joined in a trio of Curschmann’s and the lovely 
quintet from ‘ Cosi fan tutti,” 


“* 


Tue last Berlin Philharmonic Concert was par- 
ticularly interesting, owing to the presence of Herr 
Brahms, who conducted his own pianoforte concerto 
in D minor and his ‘‘ Akademische Fest-Ouverture,”’ 
The programme also included Beethoven's B major 
Symphony, Berlioz’ ‘‘ Cellini” Overture, [and the 
** Tannhiuser ” Overture, 

“* * 

Tie musical world has sustained a heavy loss 
through the death at St, Petersburg of the violoncello 
virtuoso, Davidoff. Herr Davidoff, who was some- 
times called ‘* The King of 'Cellists,” excelled both 
as an executant and as a composer for his instru- 
ment. For some years he has been director of the 
St. Petersburg Conservatoire, a post which he filled 
with great success. He leaves behind him a 


** Violoncello School” of great merit, though un- 
fortunately unfinished, and a Stradivarius violoncello, 
which is almost unique in quality of tone. 
“* * 
Ir is contemplated to produce shortly at the 
Baireuth Stadt 








Theatre, Lortzing’s comic opera, 


- from “ The Mount of Olives,” and the March from 
‘Le Prophéte” by Meyerbeer-—the latter piece, I 
suppose, was considered sacred in virtue’ of its title. 
' Santley excelled himself in ‘‘ The Highland Message” 
by Sullivan, and was recalled three times. I always 


_ feel inclined to shout three cheers for Liverpool 


whenever I hear our illustrious townsman ; he is such 
a true master of his art, and infuses such p tase and 
deep emotion into all that he sings, 

Madame Hess, who is the wife of Hallé’s * first 
violin,” made her début here last evening, She 
possesses a pure sympathetic soprano voice of con- 
siderable range, and wop golden opinions from her 
audience by her artist.. rendering of the ‘‘Se i miei 
sospiri” aria by Stradella. She and her husband 
intend spending several weeks in London during the 
coming season, and as you generally pay a spring 
visit to the metropolis, be.sure and go to hear her if 
you have a chance, for I am certain you will be 
pleased. Before her marriage Fraulein Craut (her 
maiden name) was a most successful operatic singer 
in Germany, where, among other distinctions, she 
enjoyed the honour of being the first prima donna to 
take the vé/e of Carmen in that country. However, 
since the ‘‘Craut” was caught she his relinquished 
the stage in favour of the platform, where she will 
doubtless gain fresh laurels. 

The fact that the end of our musical season is 
approaching was brought forcibly before us last night, 
by the announcement on the back of the programme 
that the /as¢ Philharmonic Concert will take place on 
the 2nd of April, when Mr. F. H. Cowen’s oratorio 
** Ruth” will be given for the first time in Liverpool, 
under the baton of the composer. Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills are to be the vocalists, with which cast 
success is almost assured. 

Among other events worthy of note which have taken 
place since last I wrote to you, may be mentioned a 
grand concert given at the Philharmonic Hall by 
Miss Freda Feddern (a local pianiste), at which Miss 
Macintyre, Mr. Charles Chilley, and Miss ‘Martie 
Soldat assisted. If we could only have had the play 
of ‘* Hamlet” without the principal character, we 
should have enjoyed the performance twice as much. 
I think you are aware of how much I dislike 
damning with faint praise the achievements of any 
musician, and especially of a débutante, for’ I know 
full well the difficulties to be overcome before 
even a tolerable result can be obtained in musical 
work, and therefore I shall pass over this pianiste’s 
contributions to the programme in silence. Miss 
Macintyre, who seems to be a universal favourite, 
was'twice recalled after singing the ‘Jewel Song” 
from ‘‘ Faust,” and as an encore for ‘‘ Le retour des 
Promis ” by Dessauer, she gave ‘‘Ye Banks and 
Braes,” a choice which pleased. the audience im- 
mensely, Mr. Charles Chilley, who had not been 
heard before in Liverpool, possesses a very sweet 
tenor voice, and showed considerable ability in his 
rendering of ‘‘ Good-Night” by Balfe, and ‘ Mary 
of Argyle” by Nelson. Miss Mary Soldat’s solos 
were the Adagio from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto and 
the G minor Sonata by Grieg. As I have already 
treated you to my opinion of this young lady’s playing, 
I will only note here that she met with a very good 
reception, and that her efforts called forth well-merited 
applause. 

We were all so shocked to hear of the death, at the 
age of fifty-one, of Charles Davidoff, the eminent ’cello 
player, which took place at St. Petersburg on the 
24th of February. He was professor at the Conser- 
vatoire there, and in 1862 was appointed violoncellist 
to the Emperor of Russia, Being universally beloved 
by all his confréres, when last he visited Leipzig all 
the ’cellists of that and the neighbouring towns enter- 
tained him at a splendid banquet, on which occasion 
the staircase which led to the dining-room was 
festooned with violets and other flowers. He played 
in London in 1862, but I do not think that he has 
been in England since then. 

Coming events cast their shadows before, and large 
placards at all the principal music shops announce 
that Sir Charles and Lady Hallé intend. wt a 
recital in the small concert-room of St. George's Hall 
next Saturday ; while huge posters apprize us of the 
fact that Herr Bernhard Sta the favourite 
pupil of thé late Abbé Liszt, will give a pianoforte 
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recital at the, Philharmonic:Hall on the’ goth of this 
month. The latter: is;indeed .a welcome: piece ‘of 
news, for ever since I heard him at one of Hallé's 
concerts about’a year ago; I have:been longing to-feel 
a second time the pleasure: I. derived from his:playing. 

If Rita is still-as-fond.of conundrums: as formerly, 


give her the following :—-Why is Adelina Patti like an 


earthquake ?—Because: she brings the house down 
with her shakes, ..And now, dear, good-bye: Write 
soon and tell me everything about everybody. With 
best love, your affectionate sister, NETTA. 
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ESSRS. HARRISON’S concert on the 
4th February was very welcome after 
the long interval deyoid of all musical 
life, and the Town Hall was naturally 

crowded on the occasion. The artists who appeared 
were Madame Lilian Nordica, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Orlando Harley, and Signor Foli, vocalists ; Miss 
Marianne Eissler, solo violinist ; little Otto Hegner, 
solo pianist; and Mr. W. Ganz, conductor. The 
principal star of the evening was, of course, little 
Hegner, whose performance came fully up to, the 
expectation of the audience, and secured enthusiastic 
recognition, while ‘the vocal items evoked -numerous 
recalls, and Miss Eissler was especially successful in 
her rendering of Mackenzie’s Benedictus, 

On the 7th, the second of Mr. Stockley’s Orchestral 
Concerts provided a most enjoyable evening for the 
subscribers. The. vocalists were Mdlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli and Mr. Edward Lloyd, while the orchestra 
contributed the more substantial part of the pro- 
gramme, and several members of the band appeared 
as soloists. The programme was as follows :— 


PART I. 
Overture, ‘‘ The Hebrides,” Mendelssohn, Full orchestra. 
17 ‘ 
Air, {ager hsarts in) Geack, Mr. E. Lloyd. 
Benedictus, Mackenzie, Arranged for violins and small orchestra 
Air, “Let the bright seraphim,” Handed, Mdlle. Trebelli. 
{ Fantaisie, 


Solo Cornodi } -« Merry Wives , Nicolai, Mr.T.E.Pountney. 


-Bassetto, (of Windsor, 
Aria, ‘Quando le sere al placido,” Verdi, Mr. E. Lloyd. 
Overture, . . di Ballo, . Sullivan, Full orchestra. 
PART II. ; 
Italian Suite, ‘‘Inthe South," J, Raf, Full orchestra, 


Song, ‘‘ The Star of Bethlehem,” Adams, My. E. Lloyd. 
Largoin G, Handel, Solo violin, harp, and organ, with orchestra. 
Valse, ‘‘O légére hirondelle,” Gounod, Madlle. Trebelli, 
Overture, . ‘“* Mireille,” Gounod, Full orchestra. 


The most important work in the scheme, Raff’s 
Italian Suite, was most excellently rendered ; the atten- 
tion to light and shade, and the interpretation of the 
spirit of the different movements, reflecting the highest 
credit on both conductor and orchestra. Both Madlle. 
Trebelli and Mr. Lloyd were in fine voice, the latter 
especially creating a great sensation by ‘his delivery of 
“The Star of Bethlehem ;” and Mr. J.. Wills also 
deserves mention for his brilliant performance of the 
trumpet obligato to Handel’s ‘‘ Let the bright sera- 
phim.” One of the most interesting items on the 
programme was ‘Mr. Pountney’s? Fantasia’ on the 
Corno di Bassetto, in which his unusual powers of 
execution and fine tone produced the happiest effect. 
In Handel’s well-known Largo, Mr. F. Ward was the 
solo violinist, while Mr. Cockerill and” Mr. Perkins 
were responsible for the harp. and organ parts respec- 
tively, The rendering was a very fine one,.alike on 
the part of soloists and orchestra. The remaining 
numbers had adequate’ interpretation, and Mr. 
Stockley as conductor received as hearty an ovation 
as ever from an overflowing audience. 

Among concerts appealing to the sympathies of a 
wider if less’ cultured circle of auditors, have been 
performances of Mendelssohn’s ** Hymn of Praise” 
and Handel's Saul” by ‘the Birmingham Choral 
and Orchestral Association, conducted. by Mr. G. 
Halford; and of “The Messiah” by’ the Midland 
Musical Society, conducted by Mr. Stevenson. 

A recital by little Otto ‘Hegner at the’ Town Hall 








on the 14th was: successful in attracting a large 
audience, notwithstanding his’ having been heard so 
recently at Messrs, Harrison’s | concert. ‘His ‘pro- 
gramme included J. S. Bach’s Suite ‘Anglaise, ‘No: 
2;  Beethoven’s. Sonata:inE:flat,: Op: 31, ‘No. °33 
Chopin’s ‘Nocturne :in D' ‘flat ; » "Weber's Rondeau 
Brillante in E flat, Op. 76 ; a Bourrée” by the young 
performer’s master, Hans Hiiber; a Minuet by 
Paderewsky, and Liszt’s Gnomenreigen. . The little 
pianist was:uniformly successful in his efforts, and, in 
response to. repeated recalls, played a harpsichord 
lesson in E flat by Scarlatti atthe end of the recital. 

Mr.. Max Pauer has also given an interesting 
pianoforte recital at the Masonic Hall, and Mr. 
Carrodus has ‘been heard at the Midland. Institute, 
Mr. A. R. Gaul ‘being the pianist of the evening ; 
while lovers of operatic music have been able to con- 
gratulate themselves on a visit of Mr. J. W. Turner’s 
Opera Company to the Grand Theatre. The ‘operas 
produced during the short season were ‘ Maritana,” 
‘*Fra Diavolo,” ‘The Bohemian Girl,” ‘ Faust,” 
and ** Il Trovatore,” 

It is with deep regret that I record the death .of 
Mr. Stephen Blythe, on February 3, of consumption, 
at the early age of thirty-seven. Mr. Blythe, who 
had been for many years musical director of the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, was: well known as the 
finest viola player in the Midlands, His high per- 
sonal character, joined to his ever-ready sympathy 
and kindly consideration for others, won the esteem, 
as his musical attainments commanded the respect, 
of all who knew him, His funeral, which took place 
at Handsworth on the gth, was attended by nearly 
two hundred friends, who mourned the untimely close 
of what promised to be a brilliant career. On the 
following Sunday evening, Handel’s ‘‘Dead March 
in Saul” was performed to his memory during the 
concert at. the Aston Lower Grounds, with the 
orchestra of which’ Mr. Blythe had long been con- 
nected; and a soirde-was held in the Great Hall, at 
the same place, on the 26th, by a committee of his 
brother musicians, the proceeds being devoted to his 
widow and orphans. é 
- The fourth annual report of the Clef Club, which 
has just been issued, shows its affairs to be in a 
flourishing state. In former seasons smoking con- 
certs were given in the Club music-room once a 
month, but this season marks a new departure, the 
concerts being now given weekly. Those on alter- 
nate Tuesday evenings are sustained by the newly 
formed ‘‘ Clef Club Quartett,” consisting of Messrs. 
F, Ward, Siick, E. W. and A. J. Priestley ; while on 
the intermediate Tuesday evenings the assistance of 
many of our best local performers has been called in, 
Mr. T. M. Abbott generally appearing as principal 
violinist and Mr. Owen as violoncellist ; while artists 
such as Messrs. Astley Langston, F. Beard, D. F. 
Davis, F. Newey, Dr. Winn, Dr. Janeck, and Dr. 
Wareing have presided at t® piano. The mention 
of such pieces as Beethoven’s grand Septett for strings 
and wind, and Onslow’s Quintett for wind instru- 
ments, performed on February 19th; while string 
quartetts by Gade and Beethoven and Grieg’s Sonata 


for violin and pianoforte formed the staple of the 


programme on the 26th,—will sufficiently show the 
interesting character of the music performed at these 
concerts. Having in view the approaching termina- 
tion of the lease of their present premises, and the 
steady influx of new members, the committee state 
that they are considering the question of increasing 
the accommodation and extending the advantages 
offered by membership. 

After a storm comes a calm, and March following 
an unusually musical February has given me little to 
chronicle. On the 4th we had Messrs. Harrison’s 
last concert of the season, when Lady Hallé appeared 
as solo violinist, and the renowned band of Sir 
Charles Hallé performed several pieces in irreproach- 
able style under the baton of the veteran conductor, 
who was also the pianist of the evening. 

On the 14th Mr. Stockley gave the third of his 
sixteenth series of concerts, when Miss Fanny Moody 
and Mr. Charles Manners, both of the ‘Carl’ Rosa 
Opera Company, were the vocalists. The principal 
works set'down'‘for performance ‘were’ Schubert’s un- 
finished Symiphony in B minor and A. G. Thomas’s 
Ballet Suite, both of which were beautifully played, 
the pianissimo obtained in the Schubert Symphony 








being remarkable for its delicacy, and the rendering 
of Mr. Thomas’s Suite being also noticeable for the 
apparently spontaneous’ delivery of many of the 
passages, which had quite the effect of being’ dashed 
off on the spur of the moment without premeditation. 
Altogether the concert was one which reflected the 
highest credit on Mr. Stockley's orchestéa, and which 
might well challenge comparison even with the per- 
formance of such a body of artists ‘as*vigited: us ten 
days previously. j vO MID 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” given on the 28th of the 
month by the Festival Choral Society, completed a 
worthy trio of concerts, and might almost ‘be. said to 
have exhausted our musical energy, as there ‘is: little 
to look forward to between now and®May 2nd, when 
Mr. Stockley’s last concert will be given; and 
Madame Nordica, Mr. Banks, and Mr..Carrodus will 
appear, and Dr. Parry will conduct: his new orches- 


tral Suite. i 
‘ R.. B. BANDINEDLIL 
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(\ NE of the best concerts given here in recent 

years was the fifth of the Leeds Subscription 

Series on February 20. Sir Charles Hallé 
and his orchéstra visited us for the second time in the 
present season, and the occasion was noteworthy for 
a remarkably fine performance of Schubert's: Sym- 
phony in C major. The programme also contained 
the overtures ‘The Hebrides” of Mendelssohn, 
Gounod’s ‘* Mirella,” and Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘‘In 
Memoriam.” The latter composer is naturally 
specially popular through his gonnectign with the 
Triennial Festival;.and a determined” effort was in- 
effectually made to encore the work, in which’ Dr. 
Creser was respotisible for the orga \part. A selec- 
tion from ‘Die Meistersinger” completed the work 
of the orchestra, the leader of which, Herr Willy 
Hess, at once stamped himself.as a genuine artist in 
his rendering of solos by Saint-Saéns, M. Bruch, and 
Laub. Miss Spada as the' vocalist was heard for the 
first time, and made a favourable impression, although 
in Elizabeth’s Prayer from ‘“ Tannhiuser” and 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria ’—her only efforts worthy of 
notice—musical feeling and intelligence were in 
excess of management of the voice. The final con- 
cert of March 13 was devoted to chamber music, and 
the artists were Professor Joachim, Miss Soldat, Mr. 
Alfred Gibson, and Herr Hausmann, who took part 
in an excellent performance of Haydn's Quartet in‘G; 
Op. 64, No. 4, and were joined by Mr. H. Syeith. in 
an exceptionally adequate rendering of Schubert’s 
Quintet for strings, Op. 163. There was also in- 
cluded the ‘ Kreutzer” Sonata for Miss Fanny 
Davies and Dr. Joachim. The Carnival Strains 
from Vienna was Miss Davies’ solo ; Miss Soldat, 
besides some of the Hungarian Dances, gave Beet- 
hoven’s Romance in F in truly artistic style ; while 
Herr Hausmann in Boccherini’s violoncelto Sonata in 
C delighted all who heard -him for the first time: 
Miss Fillunger scored a very distinct success by her 
emotional rendering of Schubert’s ‘* Allmacht,” 
Brahms’ ‘‘ Meine Liebe,” and -Schamati’s ‘*'Wid- 
mung.” 

In the course of a provincial tour Mr. Max Pauer 
visited Leeds, and gave a pianoforte recital béfore 
a distressingly small, but very appreciative, audience. 
His selections were taken from the works of no less 
than nine composers—Beethoven being represented 
by the rarely heard Sonata in A, Op. ‘tos’ which 
was played with greater breadth and warmth than’ it 
received from the same hands somé three’ years ‘ago. 
Bach’s ‘*Chromatic Fantasia” and Schumann’s 
** Etudes Symphoniques ” were also included. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson, at his’ fifth’ concert, relied 
wholly upon his own undoubted ability as a pianist, 
he also bringing forward Schumann’s Opus 13. A 
very interesting selection of Chopin’s works consisted 
of the Nocturne and’ Berceuse, cach in D flat,’ the 
favourite Valse in A flat,*and the ‘Ballade ‘in’ the 
same key. These were followed bya variety of 





modern compositions, crowned by’ Liszt's eighth 
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Hungarian Rhapsody, and the performer was heard 
to great advantage. 

Mr. Charles Wilkinson's lectures on ‘‘ Song” have 
been found entertaining by large audiences, contain- 
ing thought and chat in pleasant proportion. Vocal 
illustrations were ably given by Mrs, Creser, Miss 
Pearce, and Mr, Julius Hess. 

Mr. Haddock's ‘ Evenings” have occurred on 
February 25 and March 11. The former date was 
exclusively devoted to the works of N. W. Gade, 
and embraced the Sonatas for piano and violin in B 
flat (Op. §9) and D minor (Op. 21), each already 
tolerably well known to Mr. Haddock’s audiences. 
The entrepreneur played as a solo the Romanza from 
the Violin Concerto, a work in which, in its entirety, 
he was the first to play in England, viz. for Mr. 
Manns and his orchestra at the Crystal Palace. Miss 
Nina Buzian was the pianist. On the remaining 
occasion Miss Mathilde Wurm appeared and took 
part with Mr. Haddock in a very fine performance of 
Brahms’ recent Sonata in A, Op. 100, which, like 
most of his music, gains greatly on acquaintance, 
The new Sonata by Mr. F. K. Hattersley was repeated 
with an additional Lullaby-——a somewhat unusual 
style of movement in a sonata-—-which was re- 
demanded, The composer presided at the piano, 
Miss Wurm modestly contented herself with short 
pieces, such as Schumann’s ‘ Fantasiestuck,” 
Chopin's Etude in G_ flat, and Rubinstein’s 
Staccato Etude; but these were amply sufficient 
to gauge her many excellent qualities, amongst which 
the excessive use of the sustaining pedal is mot one. 
In addition to his part in the sonatas, Mr. Haddock 
achieved his usual success in Ernst’s ‘‘ Elegy.” The 
last of the series, on the 25th, occurs too late for 
notice this month, 
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HIS being the first notice of musical events 
in North Staffordshire, it would not perhaps 
be out of place to briefly enumerate the 
various musical societies at present in active 

work, and to give a few particulars relating thereto. 

Among the oldest societies are the Stoke-upon-Trent 
Philharmonic (which has this season performed 
‘* The Redemption,” and intends early in May to 
give Schumann's “ Paradise and the Peri,” under 
the conductorship of Dr, Swinnerton Heap), and the 
Hanley and Shelton Philharmonic, which has recently 
given Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” The Burslem 
Tonic Sol-Fa Choir and the Hanley Glee and 
Madrigal Society have each—conducted respectively 
by Mr. W, Docksey and Mr, J. Garner—done good 
work during the season; the former's rendering of ‘‘ The 
Messiah " being in every way a good performance. 

The Newcastle-under-Lyme Philharmonic Society 
is of comparatively recent growth, but under the 
careful training of Mr. Alcock, Mus. Bac., has 
become one of the most successful in the district. 
The work now being rehearsed is Antonin Dvordk’s 
«lramatic cantata, ‘* The Spectre’s Bride,” which will 
be heard for the first time in the 
April 19, 

In addition to those mentioned above are the 
Silverdale Madrigal Society, the Tunstall and Leek 
Choral Societies, and in another category, the Stoke- 
upon-Trent Orchestral Union, 

During the past month several interesting perform- 
ances have taken place. 

On February 14 the Hanley Glee and Madrigal 
Society gave a miscellaneous concert in the Victoria 
Hall, The principals were Mrs. Brandon Jones, a 
member of the choir ; Miss Dews of Wolverhampton ; 
Mr. S. Mason of Lichfield Cathedral, a former 
member; and Mr, France of Exeter Cathedral. 
Among the attractions of the evening were two part, 
songs, ** Hushed in Death,” and a humorous setting 
to Matthew Prior's ‘‘Galla’s Hair,” by Dr. Hiles, 
the latter being composed for, and dedicated to, this 
choir, and performed on this occasion for the first 


time. The second part of the programme consisted 
of Schubert's cantata, ‘‘ The Song of Miriam.” On 
the following night the last of the series of concerts 
arranged by Messrs. Atkinson Brothers was given in 
the same building (which, by the way, is capable of 
seating 3000 people), The vocalists were Madame 
Minnie Hauk, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Charles 
Banks, and Mr. Arthur Oswald ; the instrumentalists, 
Herr Schonberger and M. Tivador Nachéz. 

The concert was a decided success from an artistic 
point of view, but the audience—no doubt in some 
measure owing to the whole of the artists being new 
to the district—was not_as numerous as on preceding 
concerts of the same class, 

Mr. W. T. Best’s organ recital on February 19 was 
a splendid performance, and was highly appreciated 
by an unusually large audience. 

The Hanley and Shelton Philharmonic Society 
gave Mendelssohn’s oratorio, *‘ St. Paul,” on March 7, 
in the Victoria Hall, Hanley, The principals were 
Miss Lily Marshall-Ward (soprano), Mrs. T. Taylor 
(contralto), a distinguished member of the Society, 
Mr. Charles Banks (tenor), and Mr. W. H. Brereton 
(bass), Mr. F. Ward was the leader of the band, which 
included a number of local performers. The most 
noticeable feature of the performance was the singing of 
the choruses, which were rendered with a precision 
and truthfulness rarely to be met with, and which 
reflected the highest credit on Mr. Mountford, who 
has for many years conducted the Society. Miss 
Ward was perhaps the least successful of the prin- 
cipals, but nevertheless interpreted the very trying 
soprano music in an effective manner. Mrs. Taylor’s 
singing was all that could be desired. Mr. Charles 
Banks maintained the high reputation he gained on 
his first appearance a few weeks before, and will no 
doubt soon become well known to North Stafford- 
shire audiences. His rendering of the air, ‘‘ Be thou 
faithful unto death,” was especially good, and in the 
duet for tenor and bass, ‘* Now we are ambassadors,”’ 
he and Mr. Brereton were heard to good effect. The 
latter gentleman was a competent interpreter of the 
bass music ; whilst mention should also be made of 
the valuable assistance given by the band. 
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T the end of February, Madame Marie Roze 
appeared here ; and, as she was supported 
by a strong company, attracted a very 
large audience. She delighted her hearers 

with several judiciously - chosen selections, chief of 
which, in point of interest, was her celebrated 


rendering of the ‘‘Habanera” from ‘‘ Carmen,” | 


All the other members received a flattering réecep- 
tion. They were Mdlles. Marie Titiens, Carlptta 
Desvignes, and Mr, Durward Lely, with S 
Novara, Signor Simonetti (violin), and Si 
Bisaccia (piano), \ 

* OK 


THE Marine Matinées have been as attractive 





district on | 
| than one novelty. 


as ever. Mr, Froehnert presents each fortnight 
programmes to which it is hardly possible to 
take exception. Each includes, as a rule, more 
Of course, there is very great 
difference in the merit of these novelties. The two 
which were heard at the last concert are a good 
illustration of this. Niels Gade’s ‘‘ Noveletten” is a 
pleasing enough composition, ‘but too commonplace 
to merit its being bracketed with such an original 
and clever piece of work as G. Pierre’s ‘‘ Monte 
Carlo,” which, I am given to understand, is ‘‘all 
the rage” just now at.Morte Carlo. Weber's 
‘Oberon ” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” have been included in the overtures for 


will be readily understood if I mention that 
Beethoven, Schubert, Gounod, and A. Thomas 
have figured prominently. The performance of the 
‘Funeral March of a Marionette” was a good 
example of high technical excellence allied to a 





the month; and the character of the programmes 





Mr. JOHN PaRDEW has opened his conductorship 
of the Plymouth Vocal Association very auspiciously. 
At his first: concert, Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption ” ‘was 
successfully performed, with Miss Annie Marriott 
and Messrs. Newberry (a new Australian tenor) and 
Thorndike as soloists. The was “In 
Memoriam” of the Association's: founder and late 
conductor, the lamented Mr. F. N. Lohr; and, 
having regard both to the peculiar character of the 
work itself, and to Mr. Lohr’s enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of it, nothing could have been more appropriate 
to the occasion, 
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BOOK II. 
- ON TOUCH. 
By BERNHARD ALTHAUS. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tue Equa Touch AND THE UNEQUAL. 

LL great teachers of the piano have, very properly, laid 
much stress on an egual touch. 

Few things, indeed, in music, can be more unpleasant 
and irritating to musical people, than certain passages unequally, 
slovenly executed by an inexperienced and badly drilled player. 
Nothing, on the other hand, can be more fascinating and 
delightful than a certain inequality in a great pianist. His 
inequality is the right thing ; it is variety, distinction, difference 
-—expression, with all its thousands of captivating charms. 

The badly drilled player cannot help executing things un- 
equally ; he is incapable of the other thing. But the great pianist 
can do everything he likes ; he sees what is necessary, he 
knows what he wants, and—can do it. 

To obtain equality of touch is a necessity for the student. 
It is a good instrument to work-with, a good ground to build 
upon. He must be able to play equally before he attempts 
to play with variety, z.¢. expression. 

For, in all art, a certain unity has to be obtained, before its 
manifold varieties can be satisfactorily done justice to. And, 
given that, there must also be a certain unity pervading all its 
varieties ! 

Without this, there can be no real art. 

Unfortunately, this so-called equal touch has been continually 
misunderstood. The equal touch is, with nothing else besides, 
as dead as faith without worksof love. It is as a knife without 
a blade ; a handle only, in fact. 

The equal touch, on the other hand, is, of course, a very 
good and proper thing in its way—for practising purposes ! 
(chiefly, however, exercises.) 

But—-practising is preparation proper and right, not music ! 

Practising is to music what the scaffolding is to the building. 
This scaffolding has to be cleared away later on. 

In order to attain to music, really to be able to play a piece 
at all, many details have indeed to be practised quite differently 
from what they appear to be, and from the style in which they 
ultimately ought to be played. 

Practising is somewhat of a speculation. You may either win 
or lose the game. You may ruin your fingers and ruin the 
music, if you rush headlong into this speculation, without a 
plan or method, knowledge and forethought. 

Yes, practising is wrong! Can wrong ever be right? No! 
but even the wrong may be instrumental in leading to what is 
right. 

I will give a few instances to explain my meaning. 

There are difficult quick passages to be met in music, which, 
in spite of the most diligent, orderly, and careful methodical 
practice, seem impossible to conquer. Let us suppose a quick 
run marked gf The student naturally practises it as described, 
very softly. He finds, however, that his fingers forget it as 
soon as learnt. ‘It has made no impression on them; they 
cannot retain it, and play it wrong when it occurs in the 
piece, Let him study the run slowly, with a full touch, carg- 
fully lifting each finger as high as possible and—all things being 
equal, that is fingering, etc., being also correct and appropriate 
for his hand—he may succeed after twice practising it. 

Or: Let it be a /egato passage which baffles all his industry. 
Let him practise it staccato (in two different ways), and s/owly, 
and he may find the execution easier after a little while. 

Or: Let him practise it, in turns, with a full touch and a 
staccato touch. 

Or: In case all that should not help in fully overcoming the 
difficulties, let him practice the passage backwards as well as 
forwards (without, however, in the least altering the fingering 
adopted), and let him shake his hand and fingers well after each 





separate practice. 

In one or the other way the student will overcome his diffi- 
culties, and this in spite of the manner of practice being appar- 
ently the very reverse of what it is meant to attain. 

(To be continued.) 

"Trade orders for the “Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Monee, Kent & Co., 28 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions to 

“Magazine of Masic,” Abinger House, 138 Dalyell Road, 

Brixton, London. Advertisements to Business Manager, 
po a Ar of Music” Office, 8t. Martin's House, lLudgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 

All Editorial communteations to be addressed to the Editor, 

Arran, 4 Herbert Road, Stockwell, London, 8.W. 
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@he Magazine of Music. 


Is the handsomest of its Class and the only really Popular 
Musical Periodical. 





The “ Magazine of Music” is Artistic. 


Music may fitly call in the assistance of the sister arts. A fine quality of paper, new 
types, ornamental headlines and capitals are used, and it contains a Series of finely 
executed Portraits of the Musicians of to-day. 


The “‘ Magazine of Music” 1s Instructive. 


Papers on Technique and the various Departments of Musical Theory are contributed 
by recognised authorities. Space is devoted to solving the difficulties of students 
of music. Instruction and salient criticism will assist them in their work, while 
reviews, and some account of the Literature of Music, will open up new fields of 
thought. . 


The “ Magazine of Music” ts Entertaining. 


Much is given of the Curious and Personal in the History of the Art, and to the 
imagination of the youthful, the Romance of Musical Literature is unfolded in Song 
and Story. There are many columns of Chit-Chat, Staccato Notes on Current 


Events, and Gossipy News. 


The *‘ Magazine of Music” is a Compendium of the Music 
of the Year. : 


Constant watchfulness is given to the Progress of Music, and considerable space is 
devoted to the Reports of Musical Events, to Criticism, and Analysis of New Works. 
There are also able articles from practised pens on phases of the musical life that 
constantly occur. 


The ** Magazine of Music” is a Repertoire of New Music. 


Music by the living Masters of Songcraft, and Compositions for the Piano, add attractive- 
ness to its pages. Interesting from cover to cover. 





Price SIXPENCE. Monthly. 
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